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PASTORALIA 
The Apostolate and Apologetics 


Next to psychology no science is of greater practical importance 
in the art of convert-making than that of apologetics. To ensure 
full success a close alliance between the two is indispensable. For 
if the former teaches us how to gauge men accurately, discover 
their predominant interests, detect their peculiar tastes, anticipate 
their reactions and appraise their mental caliber, and thus helps us 
to find the most direct avenue of approach to minds of different 
types, gain access to the citadel of the intellect and secure entrance 
into the fortress of the will, the latter correspondingly enables us 
to set forth the claims of the true religion in such a way that they 
will exert the fullest objective force and to give to our arguments 
the subjective adjustment called for by the characteristic mentality 
of the individual and the intellectual fashions of the generation to 
which they are addressed. The truth, indeed, remains the same 
but receptivity for the truth is a variable quantity. It is on that 
account that apologetics must be guided by psychological insight 
and a profound knowledge of the age. The great apologists under- 
stood human nature, and they knew the age in which their days 
were cast. They often, as St. Augustine, embodied in their own 
hearts the tendencies of their age and had overcome them in them- 
selves before they attacked them in others. Newman’s defense of 
the truth was irresistible because it was vitalized by sympathetic 
understanding of the needs of those to whom he spoke. A pure 
objective treatment of a question was foreign to his manner. 
Whether he wrote or spoke, he always remained in touch with his 
audience. ‘He was,” writes Wilfrid Ward, “so acutely conscious 
of the effect of any sentence he wrote on the various minds of dif- 
ferent classes of readers that merely objective treatment, which 
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neglects the mentality of the reader or is designed for expert minds 
all on one plane, was impossible to him. I should say that he had 
an almost uncanny insight into the minds he was addressing. He 
could not bring himself to say merely what was objectively true 
while he so exactly saw that the impression such utterance would 
produce on A, B, or C would not be true, and would not corre- 
spond to what he had in his own mind. He met this difficulty with 
great dexterity in his writings, introducing saving clauses to forestall 
and prevent misunderstanding on the part of certain classes of 
readers. But this course was at once to desert the straight logical 
road and take to devious psychological by-roads. The plain, objec- 
tive, scientific treatment of philosophy, theology and history for 
expert readers was impossible to one who was so haunted by the 
effect of each word on others who were not experts. He could 
not bring himself to go straight ahead regardless of these personal 
misunderstandings. And his insight into the minds of his hearers 
was part of his extraordinary insight into the various phases of 
human nature.”* 


The apostolate and apologetics are inseparable. Apologetics is 
the necessary instrument of the apostle. By this weapon he prepares 
the triumphs of truth. We find it in the hands of the Apostles. 
The early Fathers of the Church wield it very effectively in their 
intellectual battles with the errors of their times. It is both a 
defensive and offensive weapon. It repels the attacks directed 
against revealed doctrine and prepares the mind for the acceptance 
of the truth. It is a weapon and instrument with which the con- 
vert-maker must be familiar, and which he must learn to use with 
great dexterity. Apologetics in a very particular manner is the 
science of the convert-maker, for of it Father Hilarinus Felder, 
O. M. Cap., says: “Infidelibus, religionem querentibus, viam sternit 
ad fidem.”? 


Revealed truth makes certain claims. Human reason has a right 
to challenge these claims and to demand that they be properly 
substantiated. This is the office of apologetics. Apologetics by 
appropriate arguments proves the fact of revelation and thus renders 


1“Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward.” 
Wilfrid Ward (New York City). 


2“Apologetica sive Theologia Fundamentalis” (Paderborn). 


With an Introductory Study by Mrs. 
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revealed doctrine credible. It vindicates the Christian religion before 
the bar of human reason by showing that it is of divine origin. 
Since faith is not to be a blind act, such an intellectual preparation 
is indispensable. God has invested His revelation with sufficient 
external evidence to make it acceptable to human reason. The 
apologetic argument elaborates this external evidence and casts it 
into scientific and systematic form. To this science, therefore, we 
have recourse when we wish to convince our fellow-men of the 
truth which we profess. He who is well versed in apologetical lore 
will be able to put the arguments in favor of the Christian religion 
and the Catholic Church in the most compelling manner and thus 
prepare men for the acceptance of the faith. The relation between 
apologetics and the art of convert-making is perfectly obvious, for 
in the ordinary course of events intellectual conviction must precede 
the act of faith. The argument for the divine origin of revelation 
can, indeed, be made very strong so that only perverseness of dis- 
position will resist its potent appeal. These arguments can be 
marshalled in such a way that they appear like an army in battle 
array. Let us hear what the Church herself says in this respect: 
“Sed quam multa, quam mira, quam splendida presto sunt argu- 
menta, quibus humana ratio luculentissime evinci omnino debet, 
divinam esse Christi religionem et omne dogmatum nostrorum 
principium radicem desuper ex ccelorum Domino accepisse, ac 
propterea nihil fide nostra certius, nihil securius, nihil sanctius 
exstare, et quod firmioribus innitatur principiis. . . . Que certe 
omnia tanto divine sapientiz ac potentize fulgore undique collucent, 
ut cuiusque mens et cogitatio vel facile intelligat christianam fidem 
Dei opem esse.’ 

Apologetics in our days has become imperatively necessary. It is 
needed to protect our own from the subtle poison of error that is 
really ubiquitous, because infidelity enwraps us like a miasmal 
atmosphere. It is also needed to bring outsiders to the threshold 
of the Church and to remove from their path the obstacles which 
obstruct their progress. If this is so, then it stands to reason 


8 Pius IX, Encyclical “Qui pluribus” (1846). The evidence to prove the truth 
of the Catholic position is strong enough. The convert-maker must acquaint 
himself with this evidence and moreover acquire the necessary skill in handling 
it to the best advantage. This is exactly the service he has a right to expect 
from apologetics. 
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that apologetics is entitled to a prominent place in the seminary 
curriculum, for, as has been previously stated, the purpose of the 
seminary is to prepare the young priest for the actual duties of his 
sacred office, and these in our present-day social environment in- 
volve almost invariably the obligation to defend the Faith against 
attack and to smooth for honest inquirers the road to the truth. The 
priest of our times must be well trained in apologetics.‘ 


PRACTICAL APOLOGETICS 


Apologetics is the least rigid of the theological disciplines. In 
virtue of its purpose it must be plastic and adaptive. It shifts its 
standpoint with the error it combats. Every age, therefore, pro- 
duces an apologetics particularly adapted to its own requirements. 
The seminary must keep this vital fact in view and impart to the 
course in apologetics that elasticity which will render it really 
serviceable in dealing with the mentality of the age in which we 
live and in refuting the living errors of the day. Apologetics cannot 
afford to become stereotyped and fossilized. It must constantly 
grow by remaining in closest contact with the intellectual environ- 
ment of the times. It is patently useless to waste time and energy 
in exploding errors that are no longer live issues and possess merely 
an academic and historical interest. Apologetics is not a science 
for antiquarians. It is intended not for the schoolroom but for 
the arena of life. It is meant to fit the student not for academic 
exercises but for the real battle between error and truth. Now, 
it would be disastrous to supply the young soldier of Christ, who 
sallies forth to fight the battles of the Lord, with weapons that are 
hopelessly antiquated and ill suited to the methods of modern 
intellectual warfare. In some cases it may happen that the 
young priest derives indeed but little assistance in his warfare 


* “Scientia apologetica qua veritas Ecclesiz defenditur, omnino necessaria est ac 
presertim nostris temporibus utilissima. Probatur ex munere pastorali sacer- 
dotum. Sacerdotum munus est, periclitantes juvare, rebelles convincere, bonos 
confortare, presertim in fide. Jam vero fides quot catholicorum nostris temporibus 
periclitatur, quot objectiones contra Ecclesiam ventitantur, quot difficultatibus vel 
boni opprimunutur! Unde sacerdotes tum munere officii pastoralis tum obliga- 
tione caritatis christiane tenentur ut theologia apologetica optime sint instructi, 
presertim circa Ecclesiam. Ista obligatio multo magis sacerdotes illarum premit 
regionum, in quibus multi sunt protestantes vel increduli vel ubi quacumque ex 
causa fides et praxis catholica difficultates vel pericula experitur” (“De Ecclesia 
— Prezlectiones Apologetic,” by Reginald-Maria Schultes, O.P., S.T.M., 

aris). 
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against the false doctrines of the day from his course in 
apologetics; if this occurs, it is owing to the fact that the course 
lacked vitality, flexibility and timeliness. This is a purely fortuitous 
circumstance that can and should be remedied. Apologetics must 
not be placed on a serene height that is inaccessible to the vicissitudes 
of time. If its usefulness is not to be seriously impaired or com- 
pletely destroyed, it must be thoroughly practical and up-to-date. 
But if it possesses these qualities, it will be of incalculable service to 
the convert-maker and also be of manifold use on various occasions 
in the pulpit, on the lecture platform and in conversations. Fre- 
quently an apologetical note will have to be struck in our days 
either in order to reinforce the faltering faith of a Catholic assailed 
by doubts, or to rebuke the insolence of an unbeliever, or to clear 
away the last hindrances to conviction of a sincere inquirer. In 
conclusion, then, it may be said that the course of apologetics not 
only should receive preferential treatment in the Seminary, but 
especially it must be adapted to the needs of the age and related to 
the prevailing errors of the day.° 

The teacher of apologetics must have his finger on the pulse of 
the intellectual life of his generation or else his science will become 
stale and unprofitable. His face must be turned towards the 
present not the past, for he is fighting not the shadows and specters 
of errors that have long since been buried but false doctrines that 
are boldly lifting their heads at the present hour. Only when he 
is fully abreast of modern thought and when his reading is up to 
the minute can he accomplish anything worth while in his particular 
field. It is perhaps true that the same errors are forever reborn, 
but they appear under a new form and take on a new face and 
only a penetrating eye will recognize their fundamental identity. 
We have to grapple with them in the new form which they have 


5 “T’Apologétique non seulement vous aidera, vous écrivain catholique, prétre 
de Dieu, vicaire, ou curé; mais encore, elle vous sera indispensable... . Au 
fond, que font les prétres, qu’ils préchent, qu’ils donnent une conférence, qu’ils s’ 
entretiennent avec l’un ou avec l’autre? Que font, a I’heure actuelle, les pré- 
dicateurs le plus en renom? Que font meme les missionaires? Que font les 
écrivains catholiques? ‘Toujours et presque uniquement de |’Apologétique. Ils 
défendent la religion. Ils s’efforcent de la montrer acceptable. . . . Quel est 
lami de la religion qui ne fait pas plus habituellement métier d’apologiste? 
L’état des esprits l’exige, notre siécle le demande, et les lectures auxquelles nous 
nous livrons le plus souvent nous aiguillonent. Ce n’est pas du nouveau. Rien 
de cela n’est inconnu” (“L’Apologétique et l’Apostolat,” by Monsignor Douais, 
Paris). 
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assumed. Versatility we, therefore, demand of the professor of 
apologetics. Now, this is not a superhuman accomplishment. A 
sufficient acquaintance with the speculation of the age is not difficult 
of attainment, for the shifting fashions of philosophy are rather 
superficial, and an alert mind, especially if it is trained in Scholastic 
thought, can quickly see through them and unmask their specious 
pretensions. Surely a familiarity with the modern ways of thinking, 
which is not uncommon in a journalist, ought not to be beyond 
the reach of a Scholastic philosopher who is well versed in dialectics 
and has a firm grasp of fundamental truth. What Dr. John Talbot 
Smith requires in the teacher of philosophy we also have a right 
to expect in the professor of apologetics. “These teachers,” he 
writes, “ought to know the entire modern ground, philosophical, 
literary, political, social, and religious. It is not asked that they 
be prodigies, but that they have such an acquaintance with their 
day as many a parish-priest, politician, journalist will be found to 
have acquired without any great demand upon their time or their 
powers.... Their knowledge of the world without, of its present 
conditions, of the forces of truth and error at work in society and 
manifested in art, literature, legislation, of the experiences which 
await the young missionary and his people, urges them to shape all 
their teaching to the one end, namely, to fit the young man as well 
as may be for his work, and so to place at his service whatever 


knowledge will be of direct and immediate use to him.’’® 


Thus, if apologetics is to prove of practical use, it must not be 
taught merely as a preface to dogmatic theology but for some 
inherent value of its own. That is, it must be taught in such a 
manner that it not only satisfies ourselves as to the reasonableness 
of our position but makes this reasonableness apparent to the out- 
sider as well. Hence Dr. Augustine N. Bellwald, S.M., well says: 
“The apologist must keep in view his end: to convince others of 
the truth of Christianity.”” If this is done, apologetics will quite 


6“The Training of a Priest” (New York City). 


7 “Apologetics” in Universal Knowledge (New York City). We add the fol- 
lowing pertinent passage from the same distinguished theologian: “It follows that 
the apologist must never lose sight of the frame of mind of those with whom 
or against whom he argues. This necessity, which places apologetics under great 
disadvantages as it makes it conditioned on the evershifting currents of thought, 
has drawn within its range many subjects which are only distantly related to it” 
(loc. cit.). 
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naturally issue into, and on its practical side really merge with, the 
art of convert-making. 


TRADITIONAL APOLOGETICS 


By way of caution it may be explicitly remarked that we have 
no grievance against what is known as the traditional apologetics, 
nor are we advocating new ways in this department of theological 
study. We are not thinking of a reconstruction of this science on 
pragmatic lines or after the pattern of the so-called school of 
Immanence. We are pleading for nothing more than a greater 
pliability of this science so that it meets actual needs. Apologetics 
constructs the bridge between the individual mind and faith. But 
the span of a bridge calls for two points of support. On the part 
of faith the point of abutment is immovable; not so on the part 
of the individual. In the mind of the individual we must seek a 
point that will be strong enough to support the structure, and this 
point will be different in different individuals. Accordingly, we hold 
that apologetics must not be satisfied with an objective setting forth 
of its objective arguments but that it must adjust them to subjective 
requirements. Every truth held with conviction can be made the 
starting point of apologetics, but, if starting points are different 
the roads by which we travel will also be different, though they 
lead to the very same destination. Not a change of apologetic 
methods is needed but merely an unstiffening of these methods. 

Apologetical styles are subject to change. What appeals to one 
age will fail to impress another one. An argument that carries 
weight with an age believing in the supremacy of reason will be 
devoid of meaning to a generation whose trust in reason has been 
sapped by pragmatism. All we claim is that the defender and 
exponent of the Christian religion must keep this fact in mind if 
he wishes to reach his generation. 

We may ourselves have noticed the ephemeral character of 
apologetical styles. Certain ways of presenting the claims of the 
Catholic religion which in our younger days filled us with admira- 
tion, in maturer years often appear to us as singularly unimpressive 
and inadequate. Books on apologetical problems which once we 
read with delight now leave us perfectly cold. Popular apologetical 
treatises which in their days enjoyed considerable vogue and were 
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regarded as masterpieces of their kind will find no readers in another 
age. They quickly lose their savor and become insipid. The more 
they were born out of the spirit of the age, the less likely are they 
to survive the brief day of their popularity. “No kind of literature,” 
says Dr. Hugo Lang, O.S.B., “becomes antiquated more rapidly 
than popular apologetical literature.”*® This is a natural limitation 
which attaches to this type of literature. Directly intended to deal 
with a local or temporary situation, it loses its pertinency as soon as 
the situation that gave it birth has passed away. Nevertheless, such 
literature serves a purpose and has its value. Only let us not try 
to foist the apologetical literature of one country or one period on 
another unless we have made sure that it is truly universal and 
permanent in its appeal. Popular apologetical works that transcend 
the boundaries of time and space are, indeed, rare. 

The Abbé De Lapparent passes rather severe judgment on apolo- 
gists who cling too tenaciously to the past and fail to keep step 
with the progress of science. “Retarded apologists,” he remarks, 
“who would inspire themselves with ideas that were excusable in 
another age and would obstinately defend positions that should 
never have been incorporated among the fundamentals of our 
patrimony, would cause the greatest injustice to a cause which they 
desire to serve.” The apologist must be very sure of his ground 
and employ only irrefutable proofs. If he uses a weak argument, 
he discredits his good arguments and serves ill the cause of religion. 
The flaw in the evidence will be quickly discovered and his entire 
line of argument will be regarded with suspicion.® 


§“Wohlbedacht muss jedenfalls werden, dass naturnotwendig keine Art Biicher 
so rasch veraltet wie gerade die apologetischen. Biicher, die sich durch blen- 
denden Stil bei anspruchslosen Katholiken leicht beliebt machen, werden von 
dem, der aus dem fortgeschrittenen und bewusster kultivierten Geschmack der 
tatsachlichen Moderne herkommt, als falsche Brillianten erkannt; er darf nicht 
den Eindruck gewinnen, das sie unsere wahre Juwelen darstellen” (“Zur Methodik 
eV in Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Seelsorge, 

® The apologist must be scrupulously accurate in his statements and carefully 
avoid even minor errors of fact which will be turned against him and undermine 
his argument like the proverbial little foxes of which Holy Writ speaks. We 
quote the following passage not as necessarily reflecting the true state of affairs 
but as a useful warning: “Catholic apologetic, excepting where it is very good 
(and also little read) is filled with extraordinary errors of fact and inference. 
We recently read a work which was designed to show that all modern scientists 
who count have repudiated the idea of evolution. The book was based upon 
a German essay published in 1896, and was absolutely unaware of any scientists 
born since then. Moreover, it bluntly deprived one man listed of eminence for 
the mere reason that he did not agree with the author. The amount of such 
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No less than St. Thomas cautions the apologist against making 
his arguments appear stronger than they really are. The warning 
is as timely as ever. It reads: “Singularis vero modus convincendi 
adversarium contra hujusmodi (revelatam) veritatem, est ex auctori- 
tate Scripturz divinitus confirmata miraculis. Quz enim supra 
rationem humanam sunt, non credimus nisi Deo revelante. Sunt 
tamen, ad hujusmodi veritatem manifestandam, rationes alique 
verisimiles inducendz, ad fidelium quidem exercitium et solatium, 
non autem ad adversarios convincendos; quia ipsa rationum insuffi- 
cientia eos magis in errore confirmaret, dum zstimarent nos propter 
tam debiles rationes veritati fidei consentire.’”*° 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


material is large, and to our mind it does a vast amount of harm, by giving to 
the faithful who read it unsatisfactory weapons, and by leaving an exceedingly 
bad impression upon the outsider” (“What Shall the Catholic Do?” in The 
Commonweal, January 2, 1929). 


10 De Veritate Catholice Fidei contra Gentiles, I, ix. 








THE FOUR METHODS OF PREACHING 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirtrt.D. 


We have examined these four methods: reading from a manu- 
script, reciting a memorized sermon, extemporizing the wording of 
a well-prepared plan, and improvising both plan and wording. It 
may be convenient now to summarize, in a sort of bird’s-eye view, 
the advantages and the disadvantages of each method. Our gifts 
and acquirements are so varied that every preacher must probably 
select the plan that best accords with them. Needless to add, of 
course, that the selection ought to be made honestly, and not for 
any too easy reason of personal comfort or convenience. 


I 


Sydney Smith preached in an age and a land where, in the 
churches of the Establishment, reading was so much in vogue as 
to be practically prescribed. In the Preface to his published sermons 
he draws an unflattering picture of the Anglican preacher reading 
his sermon. I have space for but a brief extract of an elaborate 
picturing: 


“A clergyman clings to his velvet cushion with either hand, 
keeps his eye riveted upon his book, speaks of the ecstasies of joy 
and fear with a voice and a face which indicate neither, and 
pinions his body and soul into the same attitude of limb and 
thought, for fear of being called theatrical and affected. The most 
intrepid veteran of us all dares no more than wipe his face with 
his cambric sudarium; if, by mischance, his hand slips from its 
orthodox gripe of the velvet, he draws it back as from liquid 
brimstone, or the caustic iron of the law, and atones for this 
indecorum by fresh inflexibility and more rigorous sameness.” 


We may see in this description one of the dangers—somewhat 
exaggerated, no doubt—confronting the reader of sermons, namely, 
the difficulty of getting that “action” which was triply prescribed 
by Demosthenes as the real secret of effective oratory. Can a sermon 
be really effective when read? Does it not inevitably take on the 
character of a lecture, not alone in its manner of delivery but 
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as well, by a kind of psychological reaction, in its very formulation 
of thought and argument? One might argue thus, indeed; but an 
exception must be made in favor of Sydney Smith himself: “The 
concise, bold raciness of his style was singularly calculated to stir 
up a lazy London congregation, accustomed to slumber over their 
weekly sermon; and the earnestness of his manner, I have reason 
to believe, caused many to think who never thought before.” Thus 
writes his daughter, Lady Holland, in the Memoir of her father, 
whilst adding the eulogies of his preaching from Dugald Stewart, 
the Bishop of Norwich, and other notabilities. The Bishop, for 
instance, said that “he plainly showed he felt what he said, and 
meant that others should feel too.” John Henry Newman, as has 
already been pointed out, was a successful preacher from manu- 
script. In later life, however, he decried the method as the farthest 
removed, in the minds of the congregation, from true preaching. 

It seems clear that no general condemnation may be pronounced 
on this method, unless exceptions, how few soever, be made. But 
the general rule seems to remain withal. Thus, in the Introductory 
Essay to his translation of Fénelon’s “Three Dialogues on Pulpit 
Eloquence,” Eales remarks: “The late Dr. Ddllinger is said to 
have once observed to Mr. Gladstone: ‘Depend upon it, if the Church 
of England is to make way and be a thoroughly National Church, 
the clergy must give up the practice of preaching from written 
sermons.’” And although the reading of sermons “is practised by 
the majority of English and American Episcopal clergy, and prevails 
to a considerable extent among the Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, and Baptists of the United States,” wrote Etter in 1883, “it 
has few advocates, and is gradually falling into disrepute among the 
ablest preachers of England and America.” 

Is it gaining any ground amongst ourselves? Its advantages may 
be summed up by saying that it ministers to the personal comfort 
of the preacher. He can put the sermon away after it is written, 
and take it out again without worry on any occasion when he 
wishes to repeat it. He needs not to fear an anxious and sleepless 
night before preaching, or a headache and nervousness whilst preach- 
ing. He has not had to undergo the fatigue of memorization 
together with the fear of a fractured memory whilst preaching. 
The disadvantages are that he cannot, whilst reading, make a good 
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use of the eyes—that feature whose power, Cicero declares, is 
supreme in the countenance. Neither can he become animated in 
manner, pose, facile and natural gesture. For he is practically a 
slave to his manuscript; since, if he momentarily raises his eyes to 
look at the people, he may not easily regain the right place to 
continue. 

As against memorizing a sermon, some justification for reading 
it may occasionally be found in the fact that other time-consuming 
duties confront our clergy besides that of preaching. Again, some 
memories appear to be practically hopeless for preaching. Finally, 
a sermon prepared for a certain kind of occasion is wholly limited 
in its scope, and cannot be repeated, in all likelihood, on another 
occasion. To memorize, especially if one’s memory is poor, would 
seem to exact too much of poor human nature. The Golden Jubilee 
of a church or educational institution, the very infrequent occasion 
of a Baccalaureate Sermon (in the case of any one preacher), and 
the like, will illustrate my meaning. 


II 


What, then, is the proper choice between the read and the recited 
discourse? They of course share alike in whatever advantages be- 
long to the careful composition of a sermon. The disadvantages we 
found in the reading of a sermon become the advantages in its 
memoriter recitation. 

Nevertheless, the reciter of sermons may be parodied by the 
picture of a small boy reciting his declamation on the school plat- 
form, to the boredom of everybody save his own doting parents. 
Doubtless, a better comparison would be to an actor on the stage. 
Although the audience in the theatre knows beforehand that the 


actor has memorized every word that he is to utter, it is the art 


of the player to beget an illusion of actuality, of spontaneity, in his 
delivery. Booth could never have created such an illusion in the 
Banquet Scene in Macbeth, had he carried a book or a manuscript 
or a bunch of notes in his hand. The audience did not merely 
admire his art. It felt the horror, it shared the emotion, thus vividly 
pictured in his face, his voice, his movements. In Hamlet, the 
melancholy Dane was amazed to see the player shedding tears for 
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Hecuba: “What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, that he should 
weep for her?” 


In this connexion I may quote Gardiner, who discusses the ques- 
tion of the extent to which a person can voluntarily control his 
emotions : 


“Can one by a simple act of the will induce in himself any 
emotion he desires to experience? If so, how? Can he inhibit, 
annul, any emotion which has been aroused in himself? And how? 
Actors have been questioned as to whether they consciously feel 
the emotions the physical manifestations of which they assume, 
and they do not agree in their answers. . . . One cannot make 
himself feel the emotion of anger by simply saying, ‘I will be 
angry’; but he can by vividly imagining a situation which would 
arouse his anger” (“Psychology and Preaching,” page 118). 


Assuming that the reader could thus as vividly excite his emotions 
as a reciter, it would seem that, without the accompanying mani- 
festations of the emotion in his actions, he could hardly communi- 
cate his emotions to his hearers. That is the art of the actor and 
of any public reciter. But it is ordinarily denied to the mere 
reader. 

An anecdotal illustration may be permitted here. It may be 
cheerfully conceded that no man knew his Shakespeare more inti- 
mately, through long and laborious consultation of commentaries 
and by intense personal study, than Dr. Furness, the editor of the 
splendid Variorum edition of Shakespeare’s plays. I once heard 
the old gentleman give one of his readings of a Shakespearian 
tragedy. He had his book constantly before him, read his lines with 
perfect clarity of enunciation and with perfect emphasis of inter- 
pretation, and varied his voice to intimate the different characters 
of the play. It was a most interesting and illuminating performance. 
The hearers could not but admire more greatly the genius of 
Shakespeare and the modest but profound learning of Dr. Furness. 
I venture to say, however, that no one’s emotions were excited by 
the reading, no one was thrilled to the purpose of the playwright, 
no deep chords of nature were touched. The actor, free to move 
about, free to use his eyes as he will, free to gesture as he utters 
his lines, will achieve all of the things not found in Furness’s read- 
ing. In proportionate measure and with greater reason should the 
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reciter of a sermon be able to translate his memorization into vital 
action. For the reciter is not reciting another man’s thoughts or 
words, but his own thoughts and his own words. If he conceived 
them deeply while writing them, he may in some good measure 
reproduce that conception during their delivery. He is not techni- 
cally an “actor” in doing this, and is not fairly reproached as “act- 
ing” in the pulpit. If an actor can so stir up his emotions over a 
pathetic figure of legend as to weep for Hecuba, why may not a 
preacher stir himself up to some emotion and exhibit it within the 
pulpit’s limitations of good taste over still more pathetic figures of 
human history? It is admitted that the reader of a sermon, if 
highly skilled, may do this also. But he must do it within the 
narrow limitations, not of the pulpit, but of his slavery to book or 
manuscript. 

The reciter of a sermon has very obviously a formidable advan- 
tage over a mere reader of book or manuscript. It is not to be 
wondered at that our manuals of sacred rhetoric warn the young 
priest to memorize, memorize, memorize. 


Til 


With this last warning in our mind, we may ask: “Is extempore 
better than memoriter preaching?” If so, it is in itself the best 
method. It may not, indeed, be the best method for every preacher. 
In his “Second Dialogue on Pulpit Eloquence,” Fénelon argues 
that, while preachers may memorize for extraordinary occasions, 
they should be able to preach ex tempore: 


“A.—That manner of preaching is then the best which is the 
most vigorous and touching. 


“B.—That is true: but what do you conclude from that? 

“A.—Which of two orators will have the more vigorous and 
the more touching manner of preaching, he who learns by heart 
or he who speaks without reciting word for word a sermon 
previously prepared? 

“B.—I will maintain that it will be he who has learned his 
discourse by heart.” 


The difference of opinion is stated clearly. But “A” is not satis- 
fied. He wishes the question to be more carefully stated, and so 


gives us a close view of what is meant by extempore speaking— 
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not the dictionary definition but the homiletic outlook. The 
memoriter speaker learns his lesson, word for word, committing it 
most thoroughly to memory. But the so-called extemporaneous 
preacher? What is he supposed to be, and what is he supposed to 
do? We may read with profit the just picture of him, as drawn 
by Fénelon: 


“On the other hand, I suppose another, a man of adequate learn- 
ing, who fills his mind with his subject, who has considerable 
facility in speaking (for you would not wish that persons with- 
out any ability for it should take upon them this duty) ; a man, 
in short, who meditates deeply on all the principles of the subject 
which he has to treat, and all their various applications, which he 
arranges in an orderly manner in his mind; who prepares the 
most expressive words by which he designs to make the subject 
clearly understood ; who sets in order all his proofs; who prepares 
a certain number of touching examples and similes. That man 
knows, without doubt, all that he ought to say, and the order in 
which he ought to treat each part of his subject ; nothing remains 
for him to do but to find the familiar expressions which are to 
make up the body of his discourse. Do you suppose that such a 
man as that would have any difficulty in finding them ?” 


To the objection by “B” that the words thus used might not 
be so graceful or so exact as they would be if found during the 


“cc 


leisurely writing of a sermon, “A” replies that, while a little orna- 
ment may thus be lost to the extempore preacher, there is a great 
gain of force and freedom of action; that the great orators of 
antiquity avoided the display of too much midnight oil in their 
speeches; that repetitions which a writer would avoid are often 
useful; that little inelegancies or inexactitudes are wholly pardon- 
able in view of the splendid gains in freedom of language and force- 
fulness of action. 

Fénelon proceeds to show that, while a composer in his study may 


work himself up to animation, the extemporaneous speaker will 


have greater vivacity; will speak with a natural, unstudied air; will 


have none of the artificial look which belongs to almost all discourses 
composed at leisure; will be able to adapt his utterances to the 
impressions which he perceives them to make upon his hearers— 
something which a memoriter speaker cannot do, since he is bound 
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to the memory of his manuscript—and can perceive how best to 
touch the hearts of his hearers. 

What little I have quoted from Fénelon must suffice for our 
present purpose. He concedes much to the reciter of sermons, but 
prefers the extemporaneous method, which he indeed espouses most 
warmly with, however, the proper reservations concerning the native 
ability and the acquired culture of the preacher. If we follow the 
view of Bishop Dupanloup, we shall agree with Fénelon. Bishop 
Dupanloup wrote: 

“T do not hesitate to affirm that, if the precepts of Fénelon with 
regard to preaching had been well understood, they would have 
long since fixed the character of sacred eloquence among us. They 
are, in fact, the unchanging principles of reason and wisdom, the 
unalterable precepts of nature, admirably explained, developed, 
and ennobled by Faith” (“The Ministry of Preaching,” Eales’s 
trans., page 145). 


IV 


Bishop Dupanloup seems to imply that the principles of Fénelon 
have not been well understood. Neither, it may be added, have 
some preachers appeared to understand the homiletic meaning of 
extemporaneous sermons. I have tried to alter this misunderstand- 
ing by writing separate papers on extemporizing and on improvising 
the sermon. What Fénelon so splendidly advocated and many 
writers on preaching have recommended so highly is not improvisa- 
tion of anything but the verbal expression of thoughts well-con- 
ceived, excellently arranged in an orderly plan, deeply meditated by 
studious minds, supported with an abundance of illustrations pre- 
pared beforehand, and the like. In brief, the worst possible of 
methods is improvisation, if this means no preparation at all, but 
merely volubility and glibness. It is true that a priest who has 
meditated much and preached often needs but little preparation for 
a brief “‘talk,” since practice has made it easy for him quickly to 
throw his oft-meditated theme into a fairly logical plan. He can 
speak ex abundantia cordis. The young priest will beware of 
improvisations. 





THE ETHICS OF BIRTH CONTROL 
By Dominic PruEMMeER, O.P., S.T.D. 


Birth control is a euphemistic term used instead of the much 
clearer expression, limitation of births. This limitation has spread 
so widely today throughout almost the entire civilized world that it 
threatens the very existence of peoples. If the movement continues 
to maintain the same impetus it has shown during the last twenty 
years, the civilized world will be depopulated, and the same condi- 
tions will set in as preceded the downfall of the ancient Roman Em- 
pire. Then legislators had to offer bounties for the generation of 
children, and to tax citizens who would not marry and beget chil- 
dren (Lex Julia and Lex Papia, A.D. 9). All legislative measures, 
however, proved unavailing. A devastating tide of immorality 
swept everything away in its miry waters. For an insight into the 
conditions one need only refer to the picture described by St. Paul 
in the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. Then came revo- 
lutions and uprisings, horrors and injustices of every kind, and 
finally the Vandals who brought the decadent Empire to an inglori- 
ous end. 

How serious the situation has become in the various countries is 
shown by the following statistics for the year 1929: 


Births per 1000 inhabitants 
Russia 


Spain and Portugal 
Italy 
Hungary 
Netherlands 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Luxemburg 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Scotland 

(25.1 in 1915) 
Belgium 
Norway 
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France with Alsace-Lorraine. ..17.7 
Austria 

Esthonia 

Switzerland 

Great Britain 

Sweden 

Albania 


In view of these truly distressing statistics serious consideration 
is being given in all countries to plans for stemming the growing 
evil. Conditions are most serious in France, although this is not 
immediately apparent from the statistics. In that country there are 
actually at present “more coffins than cradles,” for the number of 
deaths exceeds the number of births. While the population of 
France has increased during recent years, this has been entirely due 
to heavy immigration (over 1,000,000). In France we find com- 
pletely deserted and ruined towns and forsaken farmhouses. If the 
visitor asks in astonishment how this can be possible in a civilized 
land, he receives the resigned reply: “Manque de bras” (No 
workers). 

Despite this critical situation the Lambeth Conference in London 
(1930) extended at least semi-approval to birth control. This 
Conference was attended by over 250 Anglican bishops from all 
over the globe, who proclaimed the following Resolutions (which 
were fifteen in all) to the entire world: 

“Where there is a clearly felt moral obligation to limit or avoid 
parenthood, the method must be decided on Christian principles. 


“The primary and obvious method is complete abstinence from 
intercourse (as far as may be necessary) in a life of discipline and 
self-control in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

“Nevertheless, in those cases where there is a clearly felt moral 
obligation to limit or avoid parenthood, and where there is a mor- 
ally sound reason for avoiding complete abstinence, the Conference 
agrees that other methods may be used, provided that this is done 
in the light of. the same Christian principles. 

“The Conference records its strong condemnation of the use of 
any methods of conception-control from motives of selfishness, 
luxury or mere convenience.” 


This resolution has naturally called forth a whole series of ener- 
getic protests. Father Davis, S.J., comments as follows: 
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“It is important to remark that the Conference did not agree on 
this Resolution, for sixty-seven bishops rejected the Resolution, 
one hundred arid ninety-three approving it. The minority vote 
was so strong that the bishops should not have sent out to the 
world so contentious a Resolution. It appears to an ordinary 
reader that the bishops treated this tremendous issue—one that 
may be fraught with immense moral and physical evil to the race 
—in a very cavalier fashion, as though they were settling by a 
majority vote some domestic matter of very little moment, such as 
the length of the gown to be worn at church services or the shape 
of the clerical hat. We consider this publication of a partial agree- 
ment on a most important moral question to be deplorable.” 


If, therefore, so many Anglican bishops favor birth control, it is 
not strange that secular persons and authorities should also encour- 
age it. Mrs. Margaret Sanger has established birth control societies 
throughout Japan and China. In many large cities stations have been 
established by the State, wherein physicians give free consultations 
as to the best method of avoiding conception. In view of this ex- 
tremely perilous situation Catholic theology cannot maintain its 
silence any longer. In the following brief and clear discussion of 
the question, the following points will be considered : 

(1) the origin and cause of the evil; 

(2) the moral depravity of the evil; 

(3) remedies for the evil. 


I. THe ORIGIN AND CAUSE OF THE EVIL 


The statistics given above furnish convincing and disquieting 
evidence of the progressive annual decline of the birth rate. What, 
then, is the cause and origin of this evil? During recent years 
searching investigations have been instituted into this question, and 
the following absolutely incontestable answer has been obtained: 
the first and chief cause is the deliberate limitation of conception, 
or, as some prefer to put it more delicately, the rationalization of 
sexual life or Neo-Malthusianism. The number of marriages have 
not decreased, but only the number of births. The impulse to marry 
has on the whole become greater, while on the contrary love for the 
child has decreased. This naturally is only generally true, for there 
are rural districts to which this conclusion does not apply. 

But what is the chief reason for the decline in the number of 
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children? To this question we are often given the absolutely false 
answer: the decline in births is the result of the evil social condi- 
tions under which our generation labors. But it is entirely false to 
assert that increasing objective distress or progressive objective 
want compels our urban population to limit their offspring. For if 
we seek to explain the decline in birth rate in this way, an increased 
impoverishment of the masses must be visible. But there cannot 


be the slightest doubt that, generally speaking, the great majority 
of our working classes live, not indeed under good, but still under 
incomparably better conditions than in earlier times. The wage of 
qualified workers in the city has increased not only absolutely but 
also relatively to the cost of living. The working day has been 
shortened, and the conditions under which work is performed are 
better and less perilous. Better provision is made for illness, inca- 
pacitation and old age. Among intelligent people, then, there can 
be no question but that the general position of the workers has be- 
come not worse but better. That living conditions have been im- 
proved is demonstrated with absolute certainty by the declining 
death rate, but this decline would be impossible if the economic 
situation had grown worse. Even the housing problem has, as men 
of experience attest, at least not become further aggravated since 
the beginning of the present century. And yet under the evil social 
conditions of earlier times there were large families, and for the 
past thirty years, despite all our social progress, a decline in the 
birth rate. Consequently, the chief reason for this decline must be 
referred, not to economic evils, but to causes of an ethico-religious 
nature. 

That social misery has been only a very small factor in the pre- 
vailing evil, is also clearly established by the fact that not the poorest 
classes (who today as ever are the chief victims of material distress) 
but the better situated circles have been conspicuous for the most 
radical birth control. This phenomenon may be witnessed in all 
lands. Rich families with numerous—say, ten—children are as rare 
as grand prize lottery tickets, while one still frequently encounters 
poor families with a great swarm of children. While this point 
could be easily established from statistics, why furnish statistical 
proof for a certain and notorious fact! Consequently, greater pros- 
perity is by no means an incentive to raise large families. A strik- 
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ing proof of this is found in the birth rate figures for the rich 
Jewish families. In Bohemia, where there are numerous prosperous 
Jews, the birth rate had declined ten years ago to the unprecedent- 
edly low figure of 12.9 per thousand, while a much greater fertility 
was found among the poorer Jews of Poland and Galicia. 

I may take it for granted that my readers know what Neo-Mal- 
thusianism is. One must beware, of course, of confusing it with 
Malthusianism. In his book entitled “Essay on the Principles of 
Population” (London, 1798), Thomas Robert Malthus proposed 
a limitation of the population, because, as he erroneously thought, 
the means of subsistence in a country would not permanently suffice 
for a constantly growing population. Malthus, however, wished to 
attain this limitation, not by unpermissible means, but by sexual 
self-restraint. Neo-Malthusianism, on the other hand, aims to at- 
tain its purpose without sexual restraint. Three methods are in 
vogue: coitus interruptus, coitus preventivus, and in more recent 
times artificial sterilization. The first method (cottus interruptus) is 
the most common, and has developed into a real crux for the pastor 
of souls. The second method (coitus preventivus) involves the use 
of various chemical or physical agencies to prevent the semen virile 
from reaching the womb. These agencies are the object of a brisk 


business and are openly advertised. They are for sale in many drug- 
stores and barber shops, and are even recommended in certain news- 
papers and magazines under all kinds of more or less undisguised 
names. Advertising signs are also sent to the most remote towns 


with all too successful results. 


Artificial sterilization is being practised ever more frequently 
today, the methods employed being vasectomy, ligature of the Fal- 
lopian tubes and exposure to X-rays. In the Canton of Vaud, 
Switzerland, sterilization has been sanctioned by a special law since 
the beginning of 1930 so that inferior individuals will leave no 
progeny. Since artificial sterilization (at least through vasectomy 
and X-ray treatment) is a comparatively easy and indeed often 
painless operation, it constitutes the gravest danger for morality and 
human society. Once sterilization has been accomplished, genera- 
tion becomes impossible while the sterilized man or woman can con- 
tinue to indulge in his or her sexual self-gratification as before. The 
door is thus thrown wide open for all kinds of lewdness. 
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In the last Congress of Sexologists at Berlin an English physician 
recommended injections of hormones for the production of tem- 
porary sterilization. How far these injections have been tested, is 
difficult to establish, since not much information has been since pub- 
lished on the subject. 

What judgment, then, is to be passed on Neo-Malthusianism 
from the standpoint of Catholic morals? Jt is absolutely evil, and 
may under no conditions be voluntarily practised. Such is the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church, which brands Neo-Malthusianism as a 
grievous abuse of marriage forbidden by the natural law. More 
than one hundred years ago the Roman Curia repeated its strict 
prohibition of Neo-Malthusianism—r, as it is called in moral the- 
ology, onanismus conjugalis. In 1823 the Sacred Penitentiary de- 
clared the prevention of conception contrary to nature. On May 
21, 1851, the Holy Office branded as scandalous, erroneous and 
opposed to the natural law of marriage the proposition that for 
honest reasons the onanistic use of marriage was allowed. The 
Sacred Congregation also condemned as scandalous, erroneous and 
already indirectly rejected by Innocent XI the proposition that 
marital onanism was probably not forbidden by the natural law. 
The proposition that was rejected by Innocent XI reads as follows: 
“Sexual self-gratification is not forbidden by the law of nature. [f, 
therefore, God had not positively forbidden it, it would often be 
good, and indeed obligatory at times under pain of serious sin.” 
The Holy Office thus regards Neo-Malthusianism as forbidden by 
the law of nature just as sexual self-gratification is. In fact, the 
practice is nothing else than mutual masturbation, which evidently 
can never be allowed. 

What a seriously sinful violation of the natural law is entailed in 
marital onanism, is sufficiently revealed by the judgment passed on 
Onan’s sin. Onan wished to have no children by Thamar, and 
therefore abused the sexual act : “Semen fundebat in terram” (Gen., 
XXXVill. 9). But punishment followed immediately, for as Holy 
Writ continues, “therefore the Lord slew him, because he did a 
detestable thing.” O, if God were to punish with death today all 
the married persons who practise onanism, many, many corpses 
would be found in our midst. Onan, the founder of onanism, suf- 
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fered the punishment of bodily death; by their grievous sin all his 
followers suffer the death of their souls. 


That Neo-Malthusianism is, objectively considered, a grievously 
sinful abuse of marriage, and is therefore forbidden by the natural 
law, may be also clearly established on rational grounds. 

(1) According to its nature and in form, marriage is an institu- 
tion appointed by the Creator. It is not a purely individual, private 
affair that concerns only the married couple, but is besides of emi- 
nent social and religious importance. Church and State alike are 
highly interested in the marriages of their subjects, since the wel- 
fare of both depends in no little measure on maintaining the sanctity 
of marriage. History shows how whole nations have been ruined 
as a consequence of the subversion of marriage. Glory and power 
continued to abide in the ancient Roman Empire as long as mar- 
riage according to the natural law was held in high esteem; but 
when under the Czsars it was degraded into a wild, bestial sexual 
union—so that through the Lex Julia and Papia Poppea (A. D. 9) 
bounties had to be given for the begetting of children and punish- 
ments were threatened the unmarried and childless—the proud 
Roman Empire sank into rapid ruin. Today also there rages a 
veritable storm against the sanctity of marriage. “Temporary,” 
“progressive” and “trial” marriages are recommended—all of 
which are merely more savory names for concubinage. Not many 
years ago an extraordinary book was written by the American, 
Judge Lindsay, on “The Companionate Marriage.” It is highly 
regrettable that such a work should be received with great acclaim. 
For what is Lindsay’s “companionate marriage”? It is marriage 
with state controlled prevention of conception—a marriage that can 
be dissolved at any time through the mere declaration of the parties, 
but which is entered into with the intention that it will develop 
later into a “family marriage.” How little, however, the family 
marriage means in wide circles in America is seen from the fact 
that in no other land of the world are there so many divorces. 


For Lindsay the only point to be considered in the companionate 
marriage is the satisfaction of the sexual appetite with the exclusion 
of all the consequences and burdens which naturally result from 
sexual intercourse and with the elimination of the disgrace of ille- 


gitimate cohabitation. With all his power and vehemence he rails 
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against the Christian marriage system. “The system of law and 
custom which upheld the old theological conception of marriage is 
today a crumbling, moth-eaten, dangerously toppling ruin which 
has served its purpose and now needs to be junked” (page 149). 
Nor does he refrain from general abuse of the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage. “I say that the devil never invented anything worse than 
this piece of ‘sacramental’ poppycock that has been ‘sanctified’ by 
the Christian Church. ... I say that such absurdities are on an 
intellectual level with devil worship.” Expressions like these are 
indeed understandable in the mouth of a man who says: “What I 
am interested in is a heaven for humanity—sweating, swearing, 
toiling, loving, lusting, hating, worshipping, wonderful humanity— 
unregenerate yet lovable” (page 122). One asks with amazement 
how a man with such ideas could find a sympathetic audience. The 
answer, however, is not too difficult to find. In view of the present 
degradation of morals it is easy for anyone to find a hearing who in 
high-flown diction panders to human weakness, who preaches birth 
control and permits the sex act outside marriage. But, in opposi- 
tion to Lindsay and all Neo-Malthusians, it must be insisted with 
the greatest emphasis that their theory and practice are directly 
contrary to the law of nature. 

The sexual urge was not placed in man merely for the purpose of 
self-gratification. Hunger and thirst incite us to partake regularly 
of sufficient and healthful food for the maintenance and upbuilding 
of our bodily organism. According to this high purpose we must 
direct the satisfaction of our appetite. Those who make the satis- 
faction of this appetite an independent goal, will in many cases do 
serious harm to the bodily organism. We may recall the great in- 
juries to health which are caused by over-indulgence in alcohol, 
nicotine, morphine and even in sweetmeats. Just as the satisfac- 
tion of his appetites should be subservient to the welfare of the in- 
dividual man, so should the sexual urge subserve the welfare of 
human society. The sexual urge should incite the individual to 
contract a married union and to undertake the frequently severe 
sacrifices that such a union entails. When the powerful sexual urge 
subserves this purpose, it produces the greatest blessings in life— 
love of parents and children, piety, spiritual affection of the spouses 
for each other, family joys. If the satisfaction of the sexual urge 
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is made an object in itself, the purpose of nature is frustrated, and 
the higher object remains unrealized; instead of rising to his true 
dignity, man attains only deep degradation, for he becomes a slave 
to his passions. It is consequently a sacrilege and a sin deliberately 
to effect such a perversion; in short, it is nothing else than unnatu- 
ral lust. 

From this disgusting degradation of oneself and one’s partner, 
who is robbed of his or her true dignity and abased into an instru- 
ment of mere sexual lust, every pure and honest person must shrink. 
This degradation is felt especially deeply and grievously by noble- 
minded women of high morals, whose innermost feelings rebel 
against the rdle they are forced to play in the abuse of marriage. 
As St. Augustine says (De bono conjugali, xi), “anything against 
nature is reprehensible in the maiden, but still more reprehensible 
in the wife.” And even when this self-degradation is no longer 
felt by morally blunted couples, it is still there nevertheless, even 
though the abuse of marriage is occasioned by severe economic dis- 
tress—out of consideration for the laborious life of the wife or for 
the corporal or spiritual needs of the existing children. Such rea- 
sons may in individual cases becloud the biased vision, but they can 
in no way alter the morality of onanism, which is and remains a 
violation of a law of nature that is valid at all times and for all men 
and admits of no exception. Man is indeed no absolute master of 
his organs and of his body; he is only the administrator. If he 
does not use his organs and body according to the intentions of the 
Creator, he commits a crime against the law of nature. If, for 
example, he mutilates his organs or deliberately takes away the life 
of his body by suicide, he violates the natural law. Similarly, man 
has no unrestricted dominion over his sex organs: he must use them 
in the natural way as the Creator has appointed, and if he does not 
(as in Neo-Malthusianism), he sins against nature. The natural 
law demands categorically: thou shalt not abuse marriage. It does 
not indeed confine the liceity of marital intercourse to propagation 
alone, but permits it also for other reasonable grounds (for exam- 
ple, to foster the love of the married couple) ; but such intercourse 
may never take place in a manner contrary to nature by abuse of 
the sex organs. The position of the Catholic Church is therefore 
defined by her strict command: either make a natural use of mar- 
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riage or abstain from marital intercourse in complete accord with 
the law of nature. She does not—as some foolish critics accuse her 
of doing—sacrifice the individual to society: indeed, she offers 
nothing new, but merely enunciates the law of nature from which 


‘she can dispense no one. Consequently, they grossly misunderstand 
the situation who declare that the Church has no regard for the 
distress of many married couples, and that eventually she herself 
will adopt a milder practice. No, the Church cannot act otherwise, 
because she can alter not one iota of the natural law. 

Someone may indeed raise the objection: “If Neo-Malthusian- 
ism is so clearly forbidden by the natural law, how is it possible 
that so many otherwise well-disposed Christians defend it?” The 
answer is as follows: the history of civilization shows that many 
peoples, while observing the first and evident principles of the natu- 
ral law, have disregarded others of its requirements with the result 
that unnatural horrors resulted. Did not popular customs once 
countenance human sacrifices, cannibalism and the putting to death 
of aged people? In China today are not newborn girls cast on the 
dung heaps because the parents think they have enough children? 
European culture indeed condemns such popular customs as viola- 
tions of the natural law, but does not the prostitution practised in 
all our large cities also violate the natural law? Yet, this evil is 
accepted as a matter of course. So is it also with Neo-Malthusian- 
ism. This is an evident violation of the natural law, but because it 
panders to sensuality and lessens the burden of children, it is ac- 
cepted in many circles as a matter of course, and is no longer re- 
garded as an abuse of marriage. Moreover, there is a widespread 
misconception today of the nature of marriage itself. Persons who 
regard marriage as merely an institution from which they should 
extract as much enjoyment and value as possible while avoiding all 
unnecessary burdens, are apt to eschew the responsibility of chil- 
dren and thus become votaries of Neo-Malthusianism. Such in- 
dividuals will take as their motto: “Sex lust without family 
burdens.” 

(To be concluded) 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


VI. Omnia Omnibus 


I would like, in a sense, to balance my last article by this one. I 
repeat that we must try to love our flock with a real and not techni- 
cal love. We want, in a certain sense, to “feel” love for all our 
sheep. I say “in a certain sense,” because it is possible at once to 
raise the cry of “sentimentalism.” If we consider the thing care- 
fully, it will be seen that sentimentalism is just what I exclude. 
Sentimentalism is always selfish. It begins with a kind of instinct 
towards an individual; one’s sentiment for X is forthwith equipped 
with the word “love”: it is the occasion of half the divorces and 
adulteries of the world. I have had people say to me: “I did so 
love her that I can’t feel it was a grievous sin”; “I did so love him 
that I am sure God approved.” In the face of such purely personal 
sentiment every principle is jettisoned. But I have to love what I 
do not like! That is it! I want to have a wholehearted affection 
for those who set my nerves tingling with irritation, with disap- 
proval, with disgust. One has to be able to say to oneself: ‘What 
a horrible man” and yet, without play-acting, to take him with glad- 
ness to one’s arms, to fold him to a heart that beats with sympathy. 

“We have not,” said St. Paul, “some High Priest who does not 
know how to sympathize with our infirmities. ... He was tested 
at all points, just as we are, only without sinning.” Notice: Christ 
sympathizes with our infirmities; our infirmities are not our good 
or admirable points; He understands just what it is in us that 
makes us be like that. I recommend to anyone who would like an 
expansion of this sort of topic Fr. R. H. J. Steuart’s book, ““The 
Inward Vision.” Anyhow, Christ never says: “Because you have 
some bad points in you, therefore, until they are cleansed out of you 
I remain somewhat chilly. Because you have unrepented sin in you, 
I remain aloof until you have repented.” (How should we ever 
begin to repent if He acted like that?) ‘Because you are obsti- 
nately immoral, anti-clerical, blasphemous, therefore I turn My face 
from you.” I have heard a priest say: “If he doesn’t know his 
way to Mass, J don’t know the way to his front-door.” My blood 
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ran chill when I heard that. Where was that Good Shepherd who 
came “to seek that which was lost’? Certainly not discernible 
in the person of that priest. “He sought him until He found him.” 
“I am come to call not the righteous but sinners to repentance.” 
“He sought him until He found him.” ‘The lost coin, the lost sheep, 
the lost son. ... Within the Parable of the Prodigal, there is a 
contrast that often escapes us. We constantly in retreats or mis- 
sions use the first part of that story, but how often do we use the 
part concerning the Elder Brother? Our Elder Brother was no 
grudging curmudgeon, but, with His Father’s joyous assent, jour- 
neyed into our “far country.” “He loved us while yet we were 
sinners,” and bought and brought us back at a price—at the price 
of His Blood. 

Therefore, I repeat that, if Christ’s priest is to be Christ-like, he 
must love wholeheartedly, most expansively, the least Christ-like of 
his flock. I now want to add the obverse. Some priests, especially 
very young ones and especially in countries where the convention of 
“distance” between priest and laity is not hereditary, often think 
that to show their good will they ought to be popular, as they say, 
and to make themselves popular by showing that they appreciate all 
that the laity do—of which the most innocent form is sport, and a 
much less innocent form the suggestion that they understand what 
“life” is, what “human nature” is, and have no need to blink what- 
ever they may hear. 

Let us now be definite. Nothing really so disgusts a “man of the 
world” as a “worldly” priest. When talking to self-styled “men of 
the world,” it is my special delight to tell them (quite affectionately ) 
that no one is quite such babies as they are. Their outlook admits 
only inferior motives, self-seeking, probably sensuality; they know 
only what is advertised, and “Charity seeketh not her own,” Chris- 
tian Love is very shy and does not talk. Men of the world, in fact, 
are men of club-land, of theatre-land, of gossip-land, and of alcoves. 
Even these war-novels—how little have their authors seen, though 
how ready they are to sigh: “Ah, padre; of course you lead a shel- 
tered life; you don’t see what we do.” I invariably answer that the 
average Reverend Mother, having her head on her shoulders, knows 
(even if she has not seen) more than they do. 

But, in any case, for a priest to try to keep up with that sort of 
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worldly knowledge is silly, because he can’t. A priest can have any 
amount of profound knowledge drawn from the confessional and 
in many another way, and yet be (naturally) quite incapable of 
keeping pace with the talk in a club smoking-room. His attempts 
to raise a laugh do raise it—only it is a different sort of laugh from 
what he wishes, and the more polite of his listeners swallow it, or 
laugh with that courtesy which is more soul-chilling than even 
silence is. 

So to start with, a priest trying to keep level with the “worldli- 
ness” of others never succeeds. That is their game, not his. Nor 
do they want him to. Take an extreme case. When a group of 
young men have succeeded in smirching innocence—in getting an 
unsullied life down to the level of theirs—they will exult, but they 
will not really feel happy about it. They will feel awkward at heart, 
having tilted down a man from that pedestal on which he (without 
Pharisaism) was standing. They will say: “Oh well; he had to 
learn some day.” But they wish it had not been they who had given 
the last instruction. At a long distance from that, yet men do not 
want priests to be “just like themselves.” In fact, they want them 
to be very different. Behind the geniality and open-minded talk, 
they want to feel that there are enormous reservations. They would 
far rather (however they may urge) hear a priest say: “Thanks, 
one glass is all I take”—I don’t know how applicable this illustra- 
tion is in the United States—than find that the priest can drink 
“level” with the best of them. They don’t want a priest to add 
to his talk by “bad” language, however innocent. They know that 
in their own case at best it is no more than an unnecessary trick. 
Still less do they wish a priest to be “knowing’”—to tell stories that 
suggest a wink. They feel that this man is sacrificing the only thing 
which makes us tolerate a priestly presence amongst us unregener- 
ates. He cannot beat us at our game. Let him at least play loyally 
his own. 

Older priests will long ago have seen through the illusion of 
popularity. Not that should be their temptation. But younger 
priests are still able to be dazzled, especially if they have views about 
their own good looks and about their ability to take anyone on at 
sport. I have known a quite pleasant young priest spend an intoler- 
able time over his hair. Talk about “nutrire capillos’! Oh yes, 
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I have known plenty to devote time to their hair; and as for their 
stocks—pleat upon pleat, sequin after sequin: stocks, I suppose, and 
the insides of birettas give a priest about his only chance of showing 
off. When you do see a young priest with a “squiff” like a butcher’s 
boy and a stock into which you feel some reverend aunt must have 
stitched all the imagination she’s got (poor dear!), and a crease 
down his trousers that he could almost shave with, you feel inclined 
to applaud and say: “Marvellous, mon petit; in its line, unsur- 
passable; but where do you think you’ve got, with the lot of it? 
Not much further than the schoolroom!’”’ Not that I’m deprecating 
cleanliness or even tidiness. .. . 

“But oughtn’t I to try to make friends, to be on good terms with 
all sorts of people, to be omnia omnibus?” Yes, yes. But I 
wouldn’t do too much “trying.’”’ Be first and last and all the way 
through a priest, and there will be added to you not that tinsel, 
shoddy thing, popularity (it turns sour in your stomach after a bit), 
but esteem that you will not be aware of, respect that you will never 
guess, reach of influence that might almost shock you did you come 
to realize it, will be yours. Non tali auxilio. One thing wins all 
along the line—unselfishness, and its shadow, self-forgetfulness. If 
these are yours, after the most strenuous game (though I am not 
suggesting that you must play strenuously) and after the most 
cheery talk and even (if in your country you can get it—they tell 
me you can) a pink gin to put you right again, if then these are 
yours, you will find again and again Catholic and non-Catholic slink 
up to you and say: “I say; may I ask you a question?’ And to 
what that may lead who in this world can tell? But the man must 
have had no doubt about your singlemindedness; no doubt that you 
have true good will towards him, and no nonsense, no self-seeking, 
no self-flattery about you. You must learn how to love—not only 
your neighbor as yourself, but as though there were no self with 
which to draw comparisons. 





VI. THE ALTARS AND SANCTUARY 
By RatpoH ApAmMs CRAM 


The redemption of religious art began with architecture very 
naturally, and for some years the other arts lagged sadly behind; 
indeed, even now none of them, except in one or two instances, has 
quite caught up, while in some cases there are hardly more than 
encouraging signs of revival. With the year 1875 it may be said 
that all Christian art had perished—some aspects of music alone ex- 
cepted—and what had taken its place was degraded almost beyond 
belief. When, therefore, good architecture began increasingly to 
appear, the things that went into it were not only inferior; they 
were simply degraded and degrading—and still are, as a matter of 
fact, in far too many instances. Stained glass, altars with their 
furnishings and ornaments, statues, pictures, wood-work, metal- 
work, vestments, all were far below the level of the acceptable, touch- 
ing even the depths of the impossible. And with them in their fall 
went music, liturgics and ceremonial, the last quite as much a fine 
art as architecture, painting and sculpture. The glass that came out 
of Bavaria, the altars and shrines from Italy, the vestments from 
Paris, the statues and stations and pictures from commercial pur- 
veyors of the tawdry and banal were, quite simply, of a lower grade 
than ever before had been recorded in history. 

Now this was calamitous. Architecture without the codperation 
of all the arts—and particularly religious architecture—is almost 
helpless. You can redeem an ugly church with the aid of the other 
arts if they are of high quality, while conversely you can go far 
towards ruining the best architecture if the other arts represented 
are bad. This fact is not sufficiently realized. There were and are 
pastors who want and get a good church in its architectural aspect, 
and who then go off on their own and blot it with accessories that 
are utterly unworthy. A munificent benefactor with imperfect taste 
offers a costly altar “made in Italy”; a plausible agent puts across 
an order for stained glass—‘‘a much better bargain than if you had 
it made here’—from one of the old type of Teutonic dealers; an 
“Ecclesiastical Furnisher” with an expansive catalogue full of en- 
gaging illustrations offers a full line of painted plaster statues at 
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wholesale rates—and there you are! From an artistic and devo- 
tional standpoint the church becomes a scandal. The fact cannot 
be too sternly enforced that, if the architect is worthy of engage- 
ment, he should have a large measure of control over all that goes 
into his church; certainly absolute control over stained glass, altars 
and sanctuary furnishings, advisory at least with regard to all else 
of an artistic nature, and this authority should continue perma- 
nently, that is, long after his work as architect has ended and his 
final commissions have been paid. This custom is now prevalent in 
the Episcopal Church and is worthy of following. 

Now when, about 1890, the architectural recovery began, the first 
allies that came to the fore were wood carvers and makers of stained 
glass. The names of J. Kirchmayer and Otto Heinigke must always 
be remembered in this connection. The former is still living, vener- 
able and venerated ;* the latter died many years ago but where once 
he was alone in working to lift stained glass out of the morass into 
which it had fallen, there are now perhaps a score of artists produc- 
ing work not unworthy to rank with the redeemed architecture, per- 
haps even with the old glass of the Middle Ages. The same can be 
said of cabinet work and wood carving and there is now no excuse 
for the “‘cheap and nasty” stuff that held for so long and still shows 
itself on occasion. Next in time came metal work, and here the 
names of Yellin and Krasser are to be put on record. It is not too 
much to say that the wrought iron being produced in America is 
equal to the best that ever came out of Spain and Flanders. 
Amongst the “major” arts sculpture next lifted its head, and today 
after a hiatus of three centuries—more nearly four as a matter of 
fact—we have sculptors of really supreme ability, two at least of 
the first rank, one of whom—I am speaking now of religious art— 
has had no equal since the fifteenth century. Painting has come 
along last of all, and thus far not so rapidly as the other arts. This 
is not surprising when you realize that most painters of ability have 
been trained in France where the standard of Christian art is at the 
lowest, and further that clients have seldom come forward to de- 
mand or even accept really good work. The cloud is lifting, how- 
ever, and there are many men, and women too, who have an ambi- 


*Since this was written John Kirchmayer has gone to his last reward, 
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tion to give themselves to devotional art, and if only they can find 
generous and appreciative patrons they—or some of them at least— 
will go far. On the whole, this is an amazing record. If twenty 
or thirty years ago anyone had predicted that such a condition as 
this would follow so soon, he would have been set down as a sort of 
wild optimist. Let us then be thankful for what we have—and 
utilize it. 

First, for the altar. This, of course, is the very center and “nom- 
bril point” of a church; indeed, as I already have said, it is its prime 
reason for existence. As the focus of all regard and attention and 
the center of the whole artistic composition, it is in itself too small 
in its fixed dimensions; therefore it is dignified and raised in im- 
portance by a baldachino, reredos, or dossal and tester. These 
things are not a part of the altar in any sense, and they may be made 
as splendid in design and imposing in dimensions as circumstances 
will permit. The baldachino is the earliest form and in some ways 
the most noble and appropriate. Almost all have been destroyed 
by sacrilege or iconoclasm; I mean the primitive ones, and it is only 
in Italy and Dalmatia that they are still to be found. They were 
again adopted in the Renaissance, but the only original Gothic balda- 
chino I know is in the Cathedral of Gerona in Catalufia—a simple 
but most distinguished work entirely covered with plates of silver. 
Orcagna’s lovely conception in Or San Michele in Florence has cer- 
tain Italian Gothic features but is essentially of the Early Renais- 
sance. It is pretty sure that originally the greater part of the 
French cathedrals possessed baldachini for their high altars, but 
none, I believe, is now left intact. This almost complete elimination 
leads many to think the device is inappropriate for a Gothic church, 
which is quite wrong. It is the best form for any church with a 
polygonal sanctuary. 

Spain, England and Flanders are the countries where reredoses 
are seen most frequently, and here they achieve heights of amazing 
beauty and magnificence, whether they are of richly carved wood 
and covered with gold leaf and color as in Spain, wrought with 
equal elaboration in delicate stone that originally also-was parcel- 
gilt and color as in England, or again of gilded wood with painted 
panels of Scriptural scenes as in Flanders, Spain and Mexico. The 
dossal of heavily patterned velvet, brocade or damask, with orphreys 
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of plain color set off with edges of galloon, serves well its purpose 
of furnishing an adequate focus, but it is hardly more than an ex- 
pedient—though a legitimate one, when funds are not yet available 
for a more permanent and dignified background. 

In all these cases it is not only the size, form and richness of 
modelling that count, it is also the color. Just why it is that there 
was and still is a passion for reredoses of cold white marble, with 
perhaps an onyx column or two, I am at a loss to say. The white 
spot does draw the eye, but the whole effect is cold and forbidding, 
while the fantastic shapes, evidently borrowed from the old-fash- 
ioned soda-fountain, are peculiarly offensive and undevotional. 
There are scores of alternatives that are really good, serving their 
purpose as a center of interest and bringing into play all those emo- 
tional stimuli and devotional adjuncts that this most holy place de- 
mands. The carved oak of English precedent with its bas-reliefs 
and statues, its delicately wrought niches, canopies, tracery, and 
cresting, is far less expensive than good sculptured stone or marble 
and to my mind much richer in effect. A good way to use this ma- 
terial is to leave faces and hands in the natural wood, stain the rest 
darker, in several shades, and then brighten it all with gold-leaf 
judiciously employed for halos, orphreys, ornaments, etc. I have 
got notable effects by using gray-brown oak for all but bas-reliefs 
and figures and having these carved in some light wood like lime or 
beech; the effect is of great ivory carvings set in dark framework. 
Of course, one can go on to use color and gold to the limit, but only 
a real artist can be trusted with work like this. In the Middle Ages 
it was great painters like Memling and the Van Eycks who painted 
religious sculpture; tyros could not be trusted—nor should they be 
trusted now. 

As for stone or marble, the best sorts come from France and are 
never dead white in color but ranging from cream and ivory to 
café au lait. Here also gold can be used to advantage and even 
color. One of the loveliest retablos I have ever seen is in the Lady 
Chapel of Downside Abbey. It is of alabaster but, except for the 
flesh of the figures, is all done in color and gold. 

In this connection I wonder why it is that the altar frontal is so 
seldom used. In most cases a strip of lace is held to be enough, 
and is really very insignificant. Always in the past the complete 
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frontal was employed and not necessarily of stuffs and embroidery. 
Carved wood, chased and beaten metal, even solid silver set with 
enamels, were used, and these same frontals were not only works 
of art but amongst the chief treasures of the church. For my own 
part, I like an altar plain, severe, liturgical, but furnished with a full 
set of embroidered frontals in the seasonal colors. They may be 
inexpensive or sumptuous in their richness, but in any case they 
give just that spot of color on the altar itself which is so imperative. 

Of course, the tabernacle is the very center of the altar, as this is 
the center of the church; therefore, it should be the most beautiful 
and the most precious thing that can be devised. Strictly speaking, 
there is no excuse for the great square boxes, looking like small 
cupboards or large jewel safes that disfigure so many altars. I do 
not like the trick tabernacles now in vogue, with their clever devices 
of secret springs and rolling doors, but at least they are reasonable 
in size and generally well designed. The laws governing the taber- 
nacle and throne are perfectly clear and should be obeyed, for, like 
all the regulations of the Congregation of Rites, they are sound, 
reasonable and artistic. The throne itself should be removable and 
used only for Exposition and Benediction. It should be as delicate, 
beautiful and exquisite both in design and workmanship as can be 
contrived. The altar of fifty years ago made of “statuary” marble 
with onyx columns and surcharged with “Gothic” detail, with the 
candlesticks mounting upward step by step on either side towards 
an enormous alabaster tabernacle surmounted by a towering throne 
of onyx and gilt terminating in a very church-spire of tortured 
stone and brass, was an offense that never should be committed 
today. 

What has been said above applies equally of course to the minor 
altars. These, however, must of necessity—and propriety—be 
smaller, but this makes it possible for them to be more precious and 
jewel-like. They also should form secondary centers of rich and 
glowing color. The custom of having a single statue—as of Our 
Lady, St. Joseph, the Little Flower—with no surroundings or sup- 


port except a small base of white marble. is one not to be com- 
mended. A central statue, yes, if you like, but preferably poly- 
chromed, and certainly with a considerable framing of carved and 
gilded wood with, if possible, either subordinate panels in bas-relief 
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or actual pictures of appropriate scenes and episodes. The best 
models of this sort of thing are to be found in Spain but mostly in 
museums, for the very lovely fifteenth-century work has been largely 
superseded—as in Palma Cathedral, for example—by vast erections 
in the most rococo taste. 

Speaking generally, not only must the whole church interior be 
conceived as one artistic composition (as unified in effect as a Greek 
tragedy, a Wagner opera or a Brahms symphony), but the sanctu- 
ary itself must be a unity within a unity. The altar with its reredos 
and fitments is, of course, the center and focus, but every other detail 
of finishing must blend with and “play up” to this. Credence, 
sedilia, stalls, Paschal candlestick, sanctuary lamps, even the pave- 
ment, must all be considered as harmonious motives to be brought 
together as one great artistic composition. Of course, this means 
also the walls with their panelling, screens of wood or stone or 
metal, any paintings that may be on the walls; above all, perhaps, 
the stained glass. This last is a thing of such supreme moment, by 
which, indeed, a church may be made or marred, and it is at the 
same time the very place where pastor, architect or donor is most 
liable to go wrong. It, therefore, deserves a paper entirely by itself 
and for this reason I prefer to discuss this question of stained glass 
in the next of this series of articles. 











i ad 











III. THE SODALITY MEETING 
By Joun K. SHARP 


While the opinion has been expressed that semi-monthly or weekly 
meetings are more desirable and are indeed necessary to maintain 
interest, it does seem that a general monthly meeting—in conjunc- 
tion with a club room (of which more in a later article) where com- 
mittees and the rank and file may assemble weekly—will serve the 
same purpose more efficiently. It is this general monthly meeting 
of the Sodality that we shall now consider. 

Ordinarily there will be a greater attendance at the monthly cor- 
porate Holy Communion than at the meeting. Only those will come 
to a meeting who are willing to make the sacrifice for “Church” 
twice in one week. Home duties, company-keeping, and other so- 
cial and even religious engagements will sometimes prevent atten- 
dance of even the well-disposed. Hence, the meeting should be as 
attractively planned as possible, and the director and the officers 
should have its various items at their finger tips. If it lacks interest, 
the director can usually blame himself for lost opportunities and the 
consequent falling membership. 

Both time and place of meeting have considerable importance. 
One hundred and three Sodalities, asked by The Queen’s Work 
to tell when they held their meetings and whether they found the 
time satisfactory, gave answers which were summarized as follows 
in the issue of January, 1930: 


“Satisfactory: forty-eight Sodalities reported that their time was 
satisfactory. Of these, 37 met on weekdays (2 in the afternoon, 
35 in the evenings), 11 met on Sunday (9 in afternoon, 2 in the 
morning).... Fairly Satisfactory. Twenty-nine reported that the 
time was fairly satisfactory. Of these 16 met on weekdays (15 
in the evenings, 1 in the morning), 13 met on Sundays (8 in the 
afternoon, 5 in the morning). ... Unsatisfactory: Twenty-six 
reported that the time was unsatisfactory. Of these, 13 met on 
weekdays (12 in the evenings, 1 in the afternoon); 11 met on 
Sunday afternoons. ... Analysis: A week-day evening seems 
to be the most satisfactory time for a parish Sodality meeting, if 
we may judge by the answers given. Thirty-seven found it the 
time when members came most readily, while only thirteen thought 
it a bad time. Of the Sodalities that definitely stated the night 
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they preferred, the majority preferred Monday. For eleven who 
found Sunday satisfactory, there were eleven others who found it 
unsatisfactory. Still, those who approved of Sunday were rather 
positive in their statements. One group reported an attendance of 
300 young ladies on Sunday afternoon, a tribute either to the zeal 
of the members, the attractiveness of the meetings, or the power 
of the director.” 

This writer, however, thinks a Sunday afternoon meeting best. 
Any evening other than Friday would interfere with the home study 
of those members still at school, and Friday evenings may be 
reserved for the use of the Sodality club room. A Sunday morn- 
ing meeting does seem about the least satisfactory time. But other 
places, other ways. 

There should be a definite method of notifying members of the 
meeting, and the attendance committee should seek to interest the 
members and check their attendance as well as make new members 
feel at home. Delinquent members should be telephoned to and 
called upon. A bulletin board or posters (at the Chicago Conven- 
tion there were many artistically executed posters of just this type) 
in the vestibule of the Church, a well-written announcement in the 
parish paper, a statement from the pulpit and postcards may all be 
used to announce the meeting and its special features. 

The postcards sent to all the members might be written by the 
director and signed by him. They should indicate Sodality Sunday, 
its corporate Holy Communion and Mass, the meeting and its spe- 
cial features, and current and coming events. The cards can be 
printed neatly and cheaply, put through the addressograph and 
mailed by the secretary. If the rectory address is printed on them, 
the cards returned by the postman will show who have moved and 
will help to keep the mailing list up to date. This postcard message 
should vary every month. Its purpose is to state plans and stimu- 
late interest both concisely and effectively. If it has the deadly ap- 
pearance of a form letter without the personal touch, and if it con- 
tains always the same stereotyped phrases, it will be almost useless. 
Some postcard phrases or slogans that have been used with success 


to stimulate attendance may be given. “The Sodality is in your 
hands to foster or neglect.”” “Don’t expect your officers to do all 
the work.” “A chain is as strong as its weakest link. How strong 
are you?” “The Sodality is yours. Why not make it what it can 
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and should be?” “Some work very hard for the Sodality and God. 
Do you?” “Get up and talk; it’s your Sodality.” “Bring some 
ideas and constructive criticism.” “Complimentary reports of your 
Sodality—thanks to those who do and dare.” “Choir practice: 
honor God, edify your neighbor, learn to sing.” “Help us help the 
Church.” “Honor the Mother of God, help Church and neighbor, 
benefit yourself.” “If you don’t answer the call, know that the 
Catholic spirit is being destroyed by the world spirit.” “Our suc- 
cess is measured only in terms of individual effort.” “All you do 
for your Sodality is an investment in your social and business effi- 
ciency, your character and goodness.” “The Sodality is the Train- 
ing School for the future. The Church will look to you then as she 
does now.” “You are not the girl who thinks herself too big, grown 
up or advanced to need the Blessed Mother’s help?” “Have you 
kept your pledge to bring a friend?’ “The Sodality offers inspira- 
tion and opportunity. Does a selfish reason keep you away?” 

The postcard can be collected at meetings and used to check at- 
tendance. However, The Queen’s Work suggests the distribution 
of envelopes to the members upon their arrival. Two minutes are 
set aside near the end of the meeting for each member to write her 
name and the date upon the envelope and to seal it after having put 
her dues in it. This serves effectively the double purpose of roll call 
and collection of dues. 

The type of general meeting with which we are more familiar 
was held on the Sodality Sunday afternoon. Punctuality is abso- 
lutely necessary, and the meeting must be gone through with one 
eye on the clock. As a result of some experiment, our meetings 
began promptly at 2:15 and ended as promptly at 4 o'clock. This 
is not too long for the many things on the table, and the dismissal 
is early enough for those who wish to linger and talk or to go 
out for a stroll. 

The meeting began in the Church with recitation of the Office or 
Rosary or Litany of the Blessed Virgin, conducted by the Sister or 
president. Ten or fifteen minutes were allowed for this spiritual 
opening. Adjournment was then made to the school auditorium or 
other suitable nearby place for the balance of the meeting. This 
had three phases: a twenty to thirty minutes’ conference by the di- 
rector followed by questions and answers based on it; twenty to 
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thirty minutes devoted to business and conducted by the members; 
and twenty-five to thirty minutes for a special speaking, social or 
other effort on the part of the members or for the address of the 
invited guest. We shall enlarge a little on each of these phases. 

The spiritual conference by the priest should be interesting, prac- 
tical and well prepared. The comments and increased attendance 
that such talks will bring will repay the effort. They can be worked 
up very easily out of a book on ascetical theology or apologetics, or 
such a volume as Rev. Dr. John Cooper’s “Life Problems.” The 
priest can talk from notes if need be, and make local applications, 
in this manner securing brevity, precision and interest. Questions 
based on the talk will stimulate attention. Questionnaires anony- 
mously answered will furnish live subjects for the talks, and will 
reveal to the director that there are many topics to be discussed 
with our Catholic young women. 

The conference delivered, the meeting can be turned over without 
further ado to the presiding officer and her aides for the discussion 
of business. The director can then remain in the background and 
say an occasional word, if needed, to introduce or thank the speak- 
ers and give the usual commendation at the end of the meeting. 

Parliamentary order of proceedings should be followed to expe- 
dite matters, to avoid confusion, and for the training involved. 
Suggestions from the floor and free discussion should always be 
encouraged. Yet, a time limit may be needed lest the meeting drift 
or get out of bounds. It is well to suggest to the members that they 
should not criticize at the wrong time or hold the real meeting over 
the telephone or the bridge table. The officers will make their re- 
ports, and these will be followed by reports from the chairmen of 
the committees and by the announcement and discussion of new 
business. 

The last or social part of the program alternated monthly between 
a special effort on the part of the members and a vocational or cul- 
tural address from a man or preferably a woman eminent in pro- 
fessional or business life. It always stimulates youth to hear leaders 
tell of their methods of work, and especially valuable is it if the 
work touches on Catholic action. In fact, we prefer to ask those 
to speak who have been prominent in the field of Catholic action. 
The speakers themselves appreciate their opportunity, especially if it 
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is followed by a vote of honorary membership in the Sodality. At 
those meetings at which there is no invited speaker the young women 
themselves furnish this last part of the program with debating, the 
reading of papers, a social, a one-act play, etc.” 

Too much cannot be expected from the general and particularly 
the younger membership, and the brunt of this work will generally 
fall on the older members or the teachers or college students who 
may belong to the Sodality. But a rough outline can be furnished 
those who prepare a paper, or who speak or debate, and sources of 
information can be given them. This effort is of tremendous use- 
fulness. And we found that the work has been taken seriously, and, 
if at times amateurishly done, it has generally been clever, entertain- 
ing, instructive and quite worthwhile. It has opened horizons of 
possible achievement, and has offered youth a present chance to 
realize its dreams. Here indeed is the training school for Catholic 
action in actual operation, for the Catholic youth of today is the 
Catholic adult of tomorrow. 

We have indicated that, in addition to this general monthly meet- 
ing, it is quite necessary to hold committee and officers’ meetings. 
The best place for them is in the Sodality club room to which our 
next paper will be devoted. 

The general meeting must be planned, for if it is slipshod or 
monotonous many members will be lost. No organization can exist 
or function where the officers do not meet and formulate plans and 
supervise the committees’ work. Successful programs do not hap- 
pen; they are carefully arranged. Some few things will need plan- 
ning six months in advance; others need only a few weeks, taking 
advantage of latest developments. The Central Office of The 
Queen’s Work Press supplies programs and program suggestions, 
but, while they are all valuable and to be considered, too close ad- 
herence to them would deprive a Sodality of originality, spontaneity 
and interest. There should be variety to the meetings, and there 
will be if the varied program of the active Sodality is adhered to. 
One type of meeting throughout the whole year is a sure way of 
killing interest. 

The Queen’s Work approaches the question of meetings from a 


1For the subjects of some such talks by guests, as well as the efforts by mem- 
bers, see “Experiments with the Sodality” by John K. Sharp, Homicetic anp 
PastoraL Review, February, 1929. 
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different angle, although the results secured seem quite similar.? It 
suggests that the Sodality should hold spiritual meetings twice a 
month, social meetings monthly, and a general business meeting 
monthly. It recommends a meeting of the Central Committee and 
of the Individual Committees at least once monthly. It recommends 
meetings crammed with activity but averaging only twenty to thirty 
minutes. It suggests for spiritual meetings a wide variety. They 
can be devoted to such topics as Our Lady, a Holy Hour, Missions, 
Vocations, a spiritual conference or spiritual papers by the mem- 
bers. The program for the business meetings follows the set order 
of: call to order, prayer, unfinished business, reports of committees 
and officers and discussion of them, and new business. For social 
meetings the following examples are offered: Communion break- 
fasts, teas, picnics, lectures, movies, plays, pilgrimages, etc. 


2In “The A.B.C. of Sodality Organization” by Daniel A. Lord, S.J., and its 
sequel, “What Do We Do Next?” by the same author. 









PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 






Procurators, Advocates and Exceptions 






MANDATE BY WHICH PROCURATOR IS APPOINTED TO REPRESENT 
A Party IN Court 









The judge shall not admit the procurator or agent to represent a 
party in court until he has deposited in court a special written man- 
date of the party to represent him in the litigation, which mandate 
may be given at the foot of the summons and signed by the party, 
with place and date (day, month, year). If the person who issued 
the mandate does not know how to write, this fact must be indicated 
in writing, and a pastor, or a notary of the Curia, or two witnesses, 
shall sign the mandate in place of the person (Canon 1659). 

In the Decretals of Pope Boniface VIII it is stated that, if a 
person had a general appointment to represent a party in a case in 
all matters pertaining to the case, he would nevertheless not have 
authority to act in matters in which the law requires a special man- 
date. If, however, the mandate mentions that he is to act for the 
party in matters also which require a special mandate, and the letter 















of appointment recites one or more of the points in which the law 
demands a special mandate, it holds good also for points not ex- 
pressed (cap. 5, de Procuratoribus, lib. I, tit. 19, in Sexto). It is 
certain that a general mandate by which a person gives authority 
to another to transact business generally for him (which is com- 
monly called power of attorney), does not entitle such an agent to 
represent his principal in litigation, for Canon 1660 explicitly states 
that the judge should not admit an agent or proxy in court unless 
he can show a letter of appointment as representative of the party 
in litigations. If the party issuing the mandate cannot write (that 
is to say, sign his name to the letter), that fact is to be indicated in 
the letter, and additional guarantee of the genuineness of the letter 
is required by the signature of either two private individuals, or an 
ecclesiastical notary, or a pastor. What pastor is meant? Any pas- 
tor, provided he authenticates the mandate within the territory of 
his parochial jurisdiction. His authentication is done like that of 
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an ecclesiastical notary who, as stated in Canon 374, § 2, can act as 
notary within the limits only of the territory of the local Ordinary 
who appointed him. 

The mandate to the proxy or agent must be preserved with the 
acts of the case (Canon 1660). The proxy appointed for litigation 
becomes a party to the trial, and should therefore be on record 
through the filing of his mandate which explains why he is concerned 
in the case, though an outsider to it. Under the former Canon Law 
the person appointed as representative in a lawsuit acquired pro- 
prietorship over the case from the moment of the joining of issues. 


MANDATE FOR APPOINTMENT OF ADVOCATE 


The advocate who is to plead a case for another person must have 
from the party or from the judge a commission similar to the man- 
date of the proxy or agent, which commission must be embodied in 
the acts of the case (Canon 1661). 


We have already seen that Canon 1658, § 2, demands an approval 
from the Ordinary for all persons who desire to act as attorneys in 


the court of a diocese. Over and above, the party who wishes to 
employ one of the approved attorneys should state so in writing. 
In case the party is too poor to engage a lawyer, and in other cases 
mentioned in Canon 1655, the judge may engage a lawyer for a 
party. Whether a party or the judge appoints a lawyer to a case, 
the document of appointment is to be filed with the other documents 
of the case. 


MATTERS IN WHICH THE PROCURATOR NEEDS A SPECIAL 
MANDATE 


Unless the procurator has a special mandate, he cannot renounce 
the action, or instance, or judicial acts, nor can he make a friendly 
settlement or agreement with the other party, nor agree to have the 
case settled by arbitration, nor can he take an oath for his party, 
nor ask the other party to take the oath, and generally he cannot do 
those things for which the law requires a special mandate (Canon 
1662). 

The various actions enumerated in Canon 1662 are considered 
to be of such importance to the rights of the party that he would 
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not want them to be left to the discretion of the procurator without 
the obligation of first referring the matter to the party and obtaining 
his consent, which consent is to be manifested by a special mandate. 
However, if a party wishes to leave all things to the judgment of 
the procurator, he may issue a mandate in which he should express 
at least one or other of the things for which a special mandate is 
required, and indicate that his mandate is to cover all other special 
matters. Concerning the oath which the law demands of or per- 
mits a party to take, Canon 1316, § 2, forbids it to be taken through 
a procurator under pain of invalidity. 


REJECTION OF THE PROCURATOR AND THE ADVOCATE 


A procurator or an advocate may be rejected by decree of the 
judge, issued either ex officio or at the petition of one of the parties, 
but there must be a just cause for rejecting him (Canon 1663). 

Advocates and procurators may be removed by the person who 
engaged them, but there remains the obligation to pay the fees due 
to them. The removal does not take effect until it has been made 
known to them, and, if the contestatio litis has already taken place, 
it does not take effect until the judge and the adverse party have 
also been notified. After the final sentence has been issued, the 
procurator has the right and duty to make the appeal, if the prin- 
cipal does not refuse (Canon 1664). 

Since the judge has the right to supervise the procedure of the 
cases he tries and to decide whether or not witnesses and other per- 
sons should be admitted, he has the right to reject advocates and 
procurators either at the beginning when the parties ask that they 
be admitted, or in the course of the trial, provided always that he 
has a serious reason for objecting to their presence and activity in the 
case. The judge may exclude them either on his own initiative or 
at the request of the adverse party. 

The party who engages a procurator or a lawyer may at any time 
during the trial recall the commission he gave them, as Canon 1664 
plainly states. The employment of either, therefore, does not neces- 
sarily last for the whole time of the trial, but is an employment from 
day to day and may be terminated at any time by the party who en- 
gaged them. The Code does not even demand a reason to justify the 
party’s desire to change the procurator or the attorney; it suffices 
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that the party no longer desires their services, and he is not obliged 
to state the reason why he does not want them any more. After 
the trial has begun with the contestatio litis (that is, the joining of 
issues), the judge and the adverse party must be informed of the 
change of procurator or attorney because they have a right to know 
who is entitled to represent a party in court in a pending trial. A 
Decision of the Sacred Rota, March 15, 1847, dealt expressly with 
the question whether the procurator or representative in a lawsuit 
could be changed at the will of the party who engaged his services. 
The Decision says that the procurator ad lites is just the same as an 
agent in other matters, and that the principal is at liberty to change 
his agent. The same applies to the advocate, for he is appointed or 
engaged in the same manner as the procurator. The law reminds 
the party who employs a representative or a lawyer and wishes to 
change them that they are entitled to the fees for the work they have 
done up to the time when they are discharged. In a disagreement 
concerning the fees due them, the matter should be put before the 
judge who tries the case because it is a dispute that arose in con- 
nection with it. 

The procurator or agent of a party has the duty to appeal from 
the final sentence if that sentence was not in favor of his principal. 
Canon 1664, § 2, modifies the obligation of the procurator to ap- 
peal by the phrase, “if the principal does not refuse”; for it is 
understood that the agent keeps his principal informed of all im- 
portant matters done in his name, and the agent in court certainly 
must inform his principal of the sentence and remind him of the 
privilege the law gives him to appeal the case. If after this the 
principal does not object to an appeal, the procurator is to take the 


appeal. 


FORBIDDEN PROFITS SOUGHT BY PROCURATORS AND ADVOCATES 


Procurators and advocates are forbidden to buy the lawsuit, or 
to make an agreement for immoderate profits or for part of the thing 
in litigation. If they do so, the agreement is invalid, and they may 
be punished by the judge or by the Ordinary with a fine; an advo- 
cate may, moreover, be suspended from office, and even be deprived 
altogether of the right to act as advocate, if he should have failed 
in this matter repeatedly (Canon 1665). 
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Advocates and procurators who for the sake of gifts or promises 
or any other reason have violated the duties of their office, shall be 
deprived of their office, and, besides being bound to repair the dam- 
ages, they shall be punished with fines and other appropriate penal- 
ties (Canon 1666). 

The Church does what is in her power to keep her courts free 
from graft and injustice. The procurator and the advocate are 
forbidden to buy the lawsuits or to agree with the party for part 
of the goods or money that is the object of the litigation, because 
otherwise they might be tempted to falsehood and deceit to win the 
case. They are also forbidden to demand exorbitant fees for their 
services, because the man in moderate circumstances could not pay 
such fees and therefore would not have a chance to get competent 
assistance. The law demands of the procurator and advocate abso- 
lute integrity of character and a love for truth and justice. They 
are honored by the law to take part in the exercise of the public 
authority, and they may not deceive the court by misrepresentations, 
deceit or positive falsehood. If they betray the sacred trust that 
the public authority puts in them by allowing them to take part in 
the determination of justice between individuals, the authorities are 
commanded by the law promptly and severely to stop that abuse. 


ACTIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


After the Code has spoken of courts, ordinary and delegated, of 
the office of the judges and other officials of the court, of the court 
calendar of cases, of time and place of court sessions, and the par- 
ties and their representatives, it proceeds to determine the rules con- 
cerning the actions or lawsuits, and first the various kinds of actions. 
Though the ecclesiastical courts must necessarily have rules of law 
which determine their manner of procedure, for otherwise there 
would be no end to confusion, what Pope Alexander III said in his 
time is true today, that in the ecclesiastical courts one should not so 
much look for the subtleties of the formalities of the actions, as 
many are wont to do, but should simply and sincerely strive to ascer- 
tain the facts and the truth of the matter according to the form of 
the Canons and the rules of the Holy Fathers of the Church (Decre- 
tales Gregori 1X, cap. 6, de iudicits, lib. IT, tit. 1). 

There is question here of so-called civil actions or lawsuits, not 
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of criminal trials of offenders against the law. The object or pur- 
pose of the courts is to settle legal disputes concerning things or 
rights. The action or lawsuit by which a party requests the court 
to vindicate his right or to give him possession or ownership to a 
thing that another disputes, must be brought before the court in 
such a form at least that the court and the adverse party know what 
the other claims. 

Every right can be enforced not only by action in court, unless the 
contrary is explicitly stated (in law), but also by exception, which 
is always open to the claimant of a right and is of its very nature 
perpetual (Canon 1667). 

The action is easy to understand. The exception is a term that 
is not so clear as the action. Canonists distinguish between excep- 
tions: (1) in the widest sense, (2) in the broad sense, and (3) in 
the strict sense. In its widest meaning, every affirmation or nega- 
tion of the defendant that contradicts the plaintiff, though it has no 
bearing on the action of the plaintiff, is an exception. For instance, 
the defendant may deny in part or in its entirety the fact on which 
the plaintiff bases his right, or he may object that his petition has 
no foundation in law, or he may allege new facts that either elide 
his petition altogether or at least retard his action. In the broad 
sense, an exception on the part of the defendant consists in the de- 
nial of the title or reason in law on which the plaintiff bases his 
petition. An exception in the strict sense is made use of by the 
defendant when he admits that the plaintiff is right as far as the 
main facts are concerned—e.g., that he indeed had made a contract 
with the defendant—but maintains that it was of no binding force 
because of fear or deceit practised against the defendant, or that the 
contract is valid indeed but that the time for its fulfillment has not 
yet arrived. 

The Code refers to the subject of exceptions in Canons 1628 and 
1629, where it speaks of the order of time in which the various 
questions connected with the main case should be taken up by the 
court. The exceptions are numerous, but the main distinction for 
practical purposes is that of peremptory and dilatory ones. The 
peremptory exceptions, as the term itself indicates, are objected 
against the plaintiff to show that he has no right of action in the 
case. Generally speaking, peremptory exceptions may be divided 
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into three classes: (1) those which object to the very title or basis 
of the action, denying that the fact upon which the plaintiff relies 
for his right of action ever happened (e.g., he claims something 
due him for reason of contract, donation, legacy, etc., while the 
defendant objects that there was no contract, donation, legacy 
made) ; (2) other exceptions do not deny the title to the action that 
is the fact upon which the action is based, but deny that the law 
gives the plaintiff the right to sue because in the particular case some 
other fact happened for which the law deprives him of the right to 
urge his claim (¢.g., because in the contract deceit, error, fear caused 
the defendant to make the contract) ; (3) in another class of excep- 
tions, called litis finite, the defendant objects to the claims of the 
plaintiff proving that the claim has been legally wiped out by pay- 
ment duly made, by accord and satisfaction, by prescription, by a 
previous sentence of the court, etc. 

Dilatory exceptions are objections to the action of the plaintiff 
for the purpose of delaying the lawsuit, as the term itself indicates, 
and they do not attack the right of action itself. These exceptions 
also may be divided into three classes: (1) those against the per- 
sons concerned in the lawsuit, namely, the judge (e.g., because of 
incompetency, partiality), or the auditor, promotor of justice, de- 
fensor vinculi, or against the procurator or the attorney of the plain- 
tiff; (2) some exceptions have reference to the place where the 
court sits (e¢.g., too great a distance from the residence of the de- 
fendant) or to time (e.g., that the time allowed by the court for the 
production of some proof, document, etc., is too short); (3) other 
exceptions relate to the manner or formalities of the trial (e.g., that 
the bill of complaint to the court is not properly subscribed by the 
plaintiff, that it is insufficient because it does not state clearly what 
the plaintiff claims, against whom, by what right, etc.). Concern- 
ing the dilatory exceptions Canon 1628, § 1, must be remembered 
which prescribes that those especially which are directed against the 
persons taking part in the trial and those that relate to the formali- 
ties of the trial must be raised before the contestatio litis (or joining 
of issues), and the defendant will not be allowed to raise those ob- 
jections later on unless he affirms under oath that he has learned of 
the dilatory exception only after the joining of issues (cfr. Noval, 
“De Processibus,” nn. 293-297). 
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The effect of exceptions is (besides their natural purpose to block 
the action absolutely or to delay it) that the defendant becomes a 
plaintiff as to the fact on which he bases his exception and has the 
burden of proof. However, if the defendant does not succeed in 
proving his exception, he does not for that reason lose the case nor 
does it free the plaintiff from the duty to prove his case. If an ex- 
ception of the defendant seems indirectly or tacitly to admit what 
the plaintiff claims (e.g., if the claim is for payment under contract 
for goods delivered, services rendered, etc., and the defendant ex- 
cepts saying that his obligation has been wiped out by payment and 
in attempting to prove payment does not succeed), it does not fol- 
low that the plaintiff can claim confession of the debt by the defend- 
ant, for, as Noval remarks (n. 300), from the fact that the defend- 
ant said he paid it does not necessarily follow that he paid because 
he owed the debt, since he may have paid by mistake. 

The phrase of Canon 1667 that exceptions are of their nature per- 
manent and always available to the defendant, means that the de- 
fendant’s means of defense by way of exceptions is not extinguished 
through lapse of time, for, while the law rules that certain actions 


may not be brought to court after a certain number of years, there 
is no such rule concerning exceptions. Therefore, as long as a plain- 
tiff is admitted to bring action, the defendant has the right to raise 
exceptions. 





THE PLACEMENT OF COMMERCIAL STUDIES 
By Paut E. Campsetz, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


It has been said that the summum desideratum of high school 
training is to make of the mind a fit instrument ready to attack 
whatever work is set before the student in later life. There is an 
implication in this assertion that the eight years of elementary and 
the four years of high school are the groundwork of education, the 
foundation of any special training of the intellect, the irreducible 


minimum in the field of preparation. But the current practice of 
what we may call the utilitarian school seems to lose sight of this 
ideal. This confusion of ideals is no new thing in the educational 
world, for Aristotle says in his “Politics and Economics” : 


“What education is and how children should be instructed is 
what should be well known; for nowadays there are doubts con- 
cerning the business of it, as all people do not agree in those things 
they would have their children taught, both with respect to their 
improvement in virtue and a happy life; nor is it clear whether 
the object of it should be to improve the intellect or to rectify the 
morals. The view gained from the present mode of education is 
confused, and we cannot say with certainty whether it is right to 
instruct a child in that which will be useful to him in life, or in 
what tends to virtue and is really excellent; for all those things 
have their separate defenders.” 


It is thus clear that there were in the days of the Stagirite those who 
looked upon desirable conduct as the great goal of education. 
Others espoused an exclusively intellectual ideal, giving no thought 
to the rectification of morals. Some of Aristotle’s contemporaries 
looked upon the useful as the sole determinant, but others kept 
uppermost the ideal of virtue. 

Through the ages the battle waged merrily. Contending factions 
in the past denounced one another just as vehemently as they do 
today. Modern educators and modern educational systems still con- 
tend in much the same manner and over much the same matter as 
did their predecessors. But it must be said to the credit of modern 
education that there is a very general recognition today of the fact 
that all true education must make some attempt to build character. 

It is not our purpose here to present the Catholic Church as the 
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staunch advocate of the development of the entire man as the beau- 
ideal of education. An excessive regard for the utilitarian seems 
to threaten the efficiency of modern education. Catholic educators, 
under stress of economic pressure, are perhaps the worst offenders. 
Their very devotion to the religious ideal that has given us the 
parish school system in the United States, runs amuck at times. It 
is zeal for religion that prompts a pastor to establish a Catholic 
grade school and afterwards a Catholic high school. Often the bur- 
den of the high school is too great, and in lieu of it the parish offers 
a two-year appendage to the grades, sometimes euphemistically 
styled a commercial high school. Into this two-year commercial 
course are poured indiscriminately the graduates, boys and girls, of 
the eighth grade of the parish school. There is no attempt at voca- 
tional guidance on the part of parents or of the school authorities. 
There is a species of vocational determination or of vocational! 
drafting in this procedure of assigning boys and girls of twelve to 
fourteen years to this efficient and economical commercial course. 
Zeal for religion leads parents to prefer such a course to the standard 
four-year course offered in the local public school. Experience has 
proved that the business world does not afford opportunities in the 
minor commercial positions for the large number of immature boys 
and girls that Catholic commercial “high” schools are yearly sending 
forth equipped to make a living. We boast at times that business 
men welcome our business graduates because of their courtesy, their 
deportment and their honesty. But are we not condemning them to 
a life-long position of inferiority? With his mechanical efficiency 
and elementary knowledge of business practice the commercial 
graduate is little better than the hewer of wood or the drawer of 
water. At an age when he was not well able to choose, he has com- 
mitted himself to a commercial career, perhaps in a junior office 
position. If a change seems desirable later, it is made with great 
difficulty. The door to the professions is practically closed against 
him, because his lack of preparation requires him to begin high 
school studies at a period of life when this is at least embarrassing. 
Growing restive in the routine business procedure for which his 
early training prepared him, he finds all higher avocations closed 
to him. State authorities are placing increasing academic barriers 
in the way of aspirants in the field of accountancy, of nursing, of 
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pharmacy, and even of undertaking (to give only a few examples). 
Some States refuse or revoke an undertaker’s license in case of 
those who have not completed a high school course or its equivalent. 
Militating also against the practice of graduating commercial stu- 
dents on the completion of the tenth grade, is the impartial verdict 
of business men. Some eight years ago the Guidance Department 
of the Pittsburgh public schools made a study to determine the com- 
parative efficiency of four-year academic graduates and two-year 
commercial graduates in the business world. In every case the em- 
ployers interrogated favored the academic graduate who had taken 
commercial studies as part of an orthodox high school course. 
What should be done? Give the Catholic boy or girl an educa- 
tion and a training equal to that of the boy or girl with whom he 
must compete. That special training in the commercial subjects 
cannot be carried back into the grades, is now universally conceded. 
There is a growing tendency to make two years high school work 
obligatory for entrance into the commercial courses. Commercial 
subjects are then offered as electives in the third and fourth years 
of high school. After two years of academic training in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, offering a rich background of historical, 
social and economic knowledge peculiar to the commercial field, the 
student is better able to choose a career for himself, and is better 
equipped to undertake the study of commercial subjects. “Those 
first years of academic training,’ writes Father Dunney in “The 
Parish School,” “yield much ability and attainment. The difference 
of one or two extra years, especially at fourteen and fifteen, tells 
very materially to the advantage of commercial undertakings. Boys 
attempting commercial subjects in the seventh grade, at the age of 
thirteen, are even found to have done less real work in a year than 
those three years older could have done in two months. It was 
plainly a matter of forcing pupils prematurely. You cannot build, 
and it is simply futile to make the attempt, where there is neither 
the active aptitude nor the solid foundation.” There is one excep- 
tion to the rule we are trying to establish of not teaching commer- 
cial subjects until the pupil has one or, better, two years of academic 
training after the completion of the elementary grades. It is type- 
writing. Typewriting is largely a matter of muscular dexterity. 
This muscular dexterity can perhaps be better developed about the 
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time children are in the middle grades than at any other period. As 
early as the first grade, some authorities claim, children have the 
muscular control that is a condition to the mechanical efficiency 
necessary to operate a typewriter. Many contend that children of 
that age learn to perform on certain musical instruments just as 
easily, if not more easily, than children of greater maturity. We 
abstract in both cases from mechanical operations that require diffi- 
cult mental coordination. 

An experiment based on this theory—that young children achieve 
a mechanical dexterity necessary to operate a typewriter just as 
readily as older children—is being conducted in the Frick Elemen- 
tary School connected with the Frick Teachers’ Training School in 
the city of Pittsburgh. The ability of these children, from grade 
1B through the 6A grade, to master the typewriter is presupposed. 
The study is made primarily to determine the effect of the use of 
typewriters on the achievements in reading and spelling of elemen- 
tary school pupils. The experiment involves 620 pupils in the 
school; 1365 pupils of two other elementary schools in the vicinity 
are used as control classes. Various tests are given at intervals 
throughout the year in both control and experimental classes. The 
experiment is now in its second year and the results seem to indicate 
a definite advance in the achievements in reading and spelling. Mr. 
H. L. Spencer, principal of the Frick Teachers’ Training School, 
supervises the work, and will publish his findings later. 

Typewriting is the only subject in the accepted commercial cur- 
riculum that is properly taught to children who do not have a thor- 
ough grounding in the rock-ribbed essentials of elementary educa- 
tion. The experience of the average superintendent of parish 
schools convinces him that we have been giving our truncated com- 
mercial course to too large a number of students. He meets daily 
the academic wrecks who are striving in later years to supply the 
high school requirement that they may better their position in life. 
With little chance for advancement in the commercial world, young 
men and young women, weary of the rut in which their lives are 
cast, take up the formidable task of preparing themselves for a 
vocation that offers greater opportunity. This contention does not 
imply agreement with the arbitrary requirements of accrediting 
agencies that sometimes demand, for example, the completion of a 
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high school course as an entrance requirement for a school of nurs- 
ing. Nursing school superintendents have told us that the girl with 
practical business experience usually makes an excellent nurse, re- 
gardless of high school preparation. 

Some one must fill the minor commercial positions. If the harsh 
goad of economic necessity forces our boys and girls into gainful 
occupations at an immature age, we can perhaps give them nothing 
better than the two-year commercial course after the grades. Why 
seek to justify our procedure by pointing to examples of students 
who have advanced to some executive capacity from a junior office 
position? We can in turn speak of eighth-grade graduates who 
began work as salesgirls and advanced to the position of buyer, by 
dint of intelligence and attention to business, in some large depart- 
ment store. These are the exception. 

Commercial work and commercial studies demand a certain 
measure Of attainment. The office worker must be able to write a 
legible hand with fair rapidity. It is no idle accomplishment to be 
able to read well, both orally and silently. A development of the 
reasoning faculty that is commonly not achieved in the pre-adoles- 
cent period is desirable in the commercial student. The ready and 
accurate application of the fundamental operations in the solution 
of arithmetical problems is presupposed. Without a command of 
elementary English and an appreciation of sentence structure it will 
be impossible to take dictation satisfactorily or to master business 
English. Simple English is the only open door to business English. 
The present tendency to limit proficiency in spelling to one’s needs 
in writing has exerted a beneficent influence on spelling manuals, 
but it does not lessen the work or reduce the need for accuracy in 
business spelling. A single spelling mistake makes perfection im- 
perfect. The intricacies of bookkeeping and a mastery of the prob- 
lems of business where work must be proved are tasks beyond the 
compass of a student who is defective or inaccurate in the operations 
of elementary arithmetic. 

Is the graduate of the grade school equipped to cope with the 
difficulties of commercial education? The common practice in high 
schools of requiring during the first two years much work that is a 
continuation of the elementary school subjects, seems to indicate a 
fear that the eight years of the elementary curriculum are not a 
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sufficient foundation for the intricacies of commercial work. Many 
critics claim that we now spend eight years in the elementary school 
in doing work that should be accomplished in six. But is the work 
done in eight years satisfactory? An impartial observer, an execu- 
tive in a large New York department store, writes as follows: “It 
is almost impossible to get competent boys and girls from the ele- 
mentary schools today. I do not speak of children who leave school 
before they finish their course, but of those who have their gram- 
mar-school certificates. It is frequently the case that the average 
product of the elementary schools today cannot write legibly, spell 
or read correctly, or solve easy problems in arithmetic.” 

Colleges complain that high school graduates are not college ma- 
terial, high schools lament the lack of knowledge of elementary re- 
quirements on the part of freshmen. There is a weak link in the 
chain, perhaps all the links are equally weak. We do not attempt 
to place the responsibility. It seems safe to say that difficult com- 
mercial subjects are better within the grasp of the high school stu- 
dent in his third year than in his first. If he cannot have two years 
of academic high school work as the substratum, let him have at 
least one. It is good in itself, and the successful completion of the 
first year’s work sometimes stimulates the student to undertake the 
complete course. A good beginning is half the race. 

Our opposition to ninth and tenth grade commercial work is 
based, first, upon the premise that the mental development and the 
measure of achievement of the boy or girl graduate of the eighth 
grade does not warrant success in the majority of the subjects of- 
fered in such a commercial course. Many who complete the grades 
at twelve or thirteen years of age are graduated in the commercial 
tenth grade at an age when the compulsory attendance laws of many 
States require them to continue in school. Business men are loath 
to employ as office assistants boys or girls, at best immature men- 
tally, who must spend one or more days of each week in a continua- 
tion school. The bright young star of the commercial class is forced 
after graduation to sit at home, idly bewailing her extreme youth. 


There are cases where economic pressure gives the boy or girl no 
chance to do otherwise. But figures reveal that too high a percent- 
age of our Catholic boys and girls are content with this semblance 
of a high school course. The 1926-1928 Biennial Survey of Edu- 
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cation tells us that 17% of high school students are enrolled in com- 
mercial courses. In the absence of figures we venture to say that a 
far higher percentage of Catholic elementary graduates enroll them- 
selves in commercial courses of one kind or another. 

There are parishes where but few could be induced to take a com- 
plete high school course, but many can be won to spend two addi- 
tional years in immediate preparation for a wage-earning career. 
Under such circumstances, where the commercial school serves as 
the only magnet to attract eighth-grade graduates towards further 
education, we may say that there is no substitute for the two-year 
business school. But, generally speaking, the demands of the busi- 
ness world and the vocational requirements of our pupils can be 
better served by a central business school than by a number of parish 
business schools. The smaller school, in recruiting a student body, 
sometimes exerts undue pressure upon the boys and particularly 
upon the girls of a given parish—a pressure that cabins and confines 
them vocationally. The central school, on the contrary, merely pre- 
sents the commercial opportunity. There is no pressure; each pros- 
pective pupil views the opportunity solely in the light of his or her 
own vocational advantage. 

The larger central school can keep pace with the increasing com- 
plications of modern business training. This is a machine age. 
Certain classes in commercial schools resemble busy shop-work pe- 
riods; there are billing machines and bookkeeping machines, adding 
machines and calculating machines, multigraphs and mimeographs, 
ediphones and dictaphones—and yet they come! The superior fa- 
cilities of the central school make it easy to provide remedial work 
where needed. If deficiencies in elementary English and arithmetic 
are allowed to pass, the injury done the student is permanent. 

Our whole purpose has been to show that our post-elementary 
commercial courses, common in many dioceses, absorb too large a 
percentage of our potential high school population, that they offer 
them studies in the ninth grade beyond their scale of development 
and achievement, and that they are doing imperfectly a work that 
can be done to better advantage, both for the student and for the 
vocation, in the final years of a duly accredited high school course. 
We must encourage our students to seek the higher educational lev- 
els. Let us not condemn them to the moat of mediocrity. 








LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAst ABBEY 


VI. Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas (March 6) 
I. Recent Discovery oF THEIR PLACE oF BURIAL 


The fact of a Saint’s name appearing in the Canon of the Mass 
is an infallible sign that he or she was the object of special venera- 
tion and popular devotion at the time of the definite formation of 
the Canon. Such an honor belongs to two North African Martyrs 
of the first year of the third century, Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas, 
the one a young married woman of noble lineage and the other her 
slave. These Martyrs had long been honored on March 7, their 
names being found in the very earliest martyrologies and in the 
famous Philocalian Calender which goes back to the middle of the 
fourth century. 


In our own days fresh luster has been shed upon these Martyrs 
of the early ages by the fortunate discovery of the inscription that 


had been engraved upon their tomb and that of their companions. 
Whilst excavating on the site of one of the most famous of Carth- 
age’s religious centers, the celebrated Basilica Majorum, Pere De- 
lattre found the fragments of an inscription on a marble tablet 
which, when pieced together, read as follows: 


HIC.SVNT.MARTYRES 
SATVRVS.SATVRNINVS 
REBOCATVS.SECVDVLVS 
FELICIT.PERPETV.PAS.NON. MART. 


“Here are the Martyrs Saturus, Saturninus, Revocatus, Secundulus, 
Felicitas, Perpetua who suffered on the Nones of March” (7 
March). 

This discovery confirmed the assertion of Victor de Vite, who 
says that it was in the Basilica Majorum that the bodies of the holy 
Martyrs, Perpetua and Felicitas, were buried (corpora sanctarum 
martyrum Perpetue atque Felicitatis sepulta sunt). Further explo- 
rations led to the discovery of the confessio of the basilica, adorned 
with remains of mosaics. This must have been the place of burial 
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of the most famous of all African Martyrs. Further research re- 
vealed a deep well, full of human bones, among which were also 
found fragments of Christian inscriptions and one priceless inscrip- 
tion bearing the words: 


PERPETVE.FILIE 
DVLCISSIMAE 


The style and lettering, according to the experts, belong to the third 
century. P. Delattre is of opinion that this is the original inscrip- 
tion placed over the tomb of Perpetua by her pagan father. We 
know how he loved her and what efforts he made to cause her to 
renounce Christ. According to the Roman Code, the dead body of 
the Martyr was his, so he no doubt hastened to bury it in what was 
then his private area or burial place. Hence the omission of the 
word Martyr, which, for the pagan, recalled none but painful and 
even odious memories. It must be admitted, nevertheless, that the 
omission of the family name Vibia or Vivia is a serious difficulty 
though not an insurmountable one, for there are many ways of ex- 
plaining the omission—for example, the father may not have wished 
to see the name of his gens even on the tomb of a beloved child who, 
to his mind, had been so misguided as to die for a name and a faith 
of which he had no understanding. 


II. THe MARTYRDOM OF THE SAINTS 


The story of Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas is unique in that we are 
fortunate enough to have their own account of all that befell them 
from the day of their imprisonment up to the night preceding their 
death. To keep a diary under such distressing conditions is assur- 
edly proof of a most amazing courage and serenity of mind. The 
document is likewise supremely interesting as a monument, not only 
of the mentality of those heroic times, but of their speech also. All 
the Martyrs were young in years: Perpetua was about twenty-two 
years of age, a young mother with a baby at the breast. With her 
were imprisoned her maid Felicitas, who was in the eighth month 
of her pregnancy, also Revocatus (a slave), Saturninus and Secun- 
dulus. At the time of their arrest they had not yet been baptized but 
were still in their catechumenate. 

It is regrettable that Perpetua’s wonderful prison journal is not 
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better known, for there emanates from these pages, written amid the 
gloom and squalor of a prison, a fragrance that invigorates the soul, 
filling it with a desire to be up and doing great things in the service 
of God. For a few days the Martyrs were not confined in the dun- 
geon, though they were under arrest. Advantage was taken of the 
respite to baptize them. When at last they were thrown into the 
dungeon, brave as she was, Perpetua avows that she was wellnigh 
overcome by the horror of the dismal sojourn (exrpavi quia nun- 
quam experta sum tales tenebras). However, the blessed deacons, 
Tertius and Pomponius, by heavily bribing the gaolers, obtained for 
the Martyrs the privilege of being confined in a better part of the 
gaol, and Perpetua even obtained leave to have her child with her, 
which had been sick but revived as soon as she was able to nurse him. 

In all simplicity the valiant woman tells us that she was in the 
habit of conversing with the Lord (ego que me sciebam fabulari 
cum Domino )—obviously the mystical experiences which seem to be 
so striking a feature of modern sanctity are not a perquisite of our 
own days. Now, it so happened that Perpetua’s brother was won- 
dering what the future had in store for them, and, knowing his 
sister’s supernatural gifts, he did not hesitate to have recourse to 
them. Thereupon the Saint prayed and in a vision there was shown 
to her an immense ladder reaching as high as heaven, which they 
all had to ascend, one by one. The first to go up was Saturus, who 
had surrendered spontaneously after the arrest of the others. He 
encouraged Perpetua to climb up in her turn, heedless of the dragon 
at the foot of the ladder, on whose head, as a matter of fact, she 
stepped as if it were the first step or rung of the ladder. On reach- 
ing the summit she found herself in an immense meadow or garden 
where a white-haired shepherd was milking sheep, many thousands 
of persons clad in white garments standing around him. At sight 
of her the Shepherd said: Bene venisti, tegnon! (“Welcome, 
child!” tegnon for réxvov ); and calling her to himself he gave her 
a morsel of cheese to eat, and the bystanders said Amen. At the 
sound of their voices, she awoke, having a strange taste in her 
mouth. She related the vision to her brother and both understood 
that they were to suffer, so that they gave up all earthly hopes. 

As for Perpetua a trial even fiercer than the horrors of imprison- 
ment awaited her, for her pagan father made a desperate assault on 
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her constancy, kissing her hands, casting himself at her feet, and, 
amid his tears, calling her not his daughter but his lady. And she 
grieved, but only because among all her kindred he was the only one 
who would not rejoice in her martyrdom (et ego dolebam . . . quod 
solus de passione mea gavisurus non esset de toto genere meo). 

The day after this dreadful scene the Martyrs were brought be- 
fore the procurator Hilarinus, who replaced the proconsul who had 
recently died. When the news of this spread, the poor, distracted 
father, accompanied by a huge crowd, rushed once more into the 
court where the trial was being held. Once more they were sum- 
moned to offer sacrifice to idols; once again Perpetua’s father made 
a last despairing effort to persuade his daughter to give in. Finally, 
by order of the procurator, the old man was struck with a rod by 
one of the lictors. The Martyr felt the blow as if she had been 
struck herself (et doluit mihi casus patris mei, quasi ego fuissem 
percussa: sic dolui pro senecta ejus misera). Surely there could 
not be a more harrowing trial than this for a young woman. 

All were now condemned to be thrown to the wild beasts. They 
received their sentence with joy. A few days later, whilst at prayer, 
Perpetua had a vision of her seven-year-old brother, Dinocrates, who 
had died without baptism. We have no space for it here; suffice it 
to say that it is one of the most powerful proofs of the early Chris- 
tians’ belief in the existence of Purgatory and our ability to help 
those detained there. 

On the day preceding her martyrdom another splendid vision con- 
vinced the blessed Martyr that she was not fighting wild beasts so 
much as the devil, but that the victory would be hers (sciebam mihi 
esse victoriam). Having written thus much, the heroic woman 


calmly lays down her pen, indifferent as to whether anyone will take 


it up to complete her story: hoc usque in pridie muneris egi; ipsius 
autem muneris actum, si quis voluerit, scribat! 

Saturus also had a marvellous vision in which he saw himself 
and Perpetua taken up into a spacious and most fair garden. They 
were carried thither by the hands of Angels (very much in the way 
described in Newman’s matchless “Dream’”’), for they felt them- 
selves held whilst experiencing no pressure of hand (quorum manus 
nos non tangebant). This vision gives us an insight into the early 
Christians’ views about heaven. Its walls seemed to them to be 
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built, as it were, of light, and at the gate four Angels stood who 
arrayed in a white robe those who entered, and on going in the Mar- 
tyrs heard a great crowd saying with one voice: Agios! Agios! 
Agios! and they also met a number of Martyrs who had fought in 
the same persecution. Having saluted and kissed the Lord of the 
place, who had white hair yet the face of a youth, they were told 
to go and play. Whereupon Saturus said to Perpetua: “Now you 
have your wish.” And she replied: “Thanks be to God! I was 
ever cheerful whilst in the flesh, and here I am even more cheerful” 
(Deo gratias, ut quomodo in carne hilaris fui, hilarior sum et hic 
modo). 

But there was one member of the heroic band that was in dire 
distress: Felicitas, the slave, was in her eighth month and the law 
forbade to put a pregnant woman to death. She feared to be parted 
from her companions and to have to shed her blood later on together 
with ordinary criminals. The Martyrs also were grieved at the 
thought of leaving behind so dear a companion. So they all prayed 
and presently Felicitas’ labor began. Now when a cry of anguish 
escaped her, one of the guards at the door taunted her saying: “If 
you groan now, what will you do when you are thrown to the 
beasts?” The heroic woman made the sublime answer: “Now it is 
I who suffer ; then another will be within me who will suffer for me” 
(modo ego patior quod patior: illic autem alius erit in me qui patie- 
tur pro me). 

At last the seventh day of March dawned. The Martyrs were 
led into the amphitheatre and bidden to put on the robes of pagan 
priests. This they refused to do, since they were about to die just 
because they refused to worship idols. Even the unjust judge saw 
the reasonableness of such a refusal. Perpetua and Felicitas were 
now enveloped in a net and exposed to a wild cow, which tossed 
them but did not kill them. Finally, at the request of the spectators, 
the Martyrs were all put to the sword in the center of the theatre. 
Perpetua fell into the clumsy hands of an inexperienced gladiator, 
who merely wounded her so that the generous Martyr had herself 
to guide his sword to her throat—“perhaps,” says the writer who 
completed the journal begun by her, “because so great a woman 
could not die unless she were willing.” 

St. Augustine sounds the praises of our Martyrs in several ser- 
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mons—in fact, on nine occasions he preached in the Basilica Ma- 
jorum. He points out how their very names are full of significance: 
“Why do the Martyrs endure all things, unless it be that they might 
obtain eternal glory? These two were called by that to which all 
are called (hoc ille vocabantur ad quod cuncti vocantur), to wit, 
eternal bliss (perpetua felicitas).” 

Pope Pius X raised the feast of the great African Martyrs from 
a simplex commemoratio to the rank of a duplex, likewise anticipat- 
ing it by a day so that neither their feast nor that of St. Thomas, 
which also fell on the seventh, should suffer any loss of liturgical 
honors. The Office and Mass is of the Common, but to some Bene- 
dictine Houses the Holy See has granted the use of three beautiful 
hymns. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Use or CONTRACEPTIVES AND SACRAMENTAL ABSOLUTION 


Question: Father Titus has a penitent whose husband is a convert to the 
Catholic Church, but who has given up the practice of the faith owing 
to the teaching of the Church about birth control. The confessor does not 
know how best to guide this penitent, because the husband insists on the 
use of contraceptives for the reason that he had two children within the 
first three years of his married life, and he says he cannot support more 
of them, at least not for the present. The wife wants to do what is right, 
but she fears to refuse him. Is the confessor justified in leaving her in 
good faith and giving her absolution, or should he refuse absolution until 
she has refused, with the possible consequence of causing a separation and 
breaking up the home? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: This question was sent in before the Encyclical of the 
Holy Father on birth control was published. The position of the 
Church on that modern evil has been made clear, for God’s law has 
been authentically interpreted by the only one authority that has the 
power from God to explain what His law demands. Those mem- 
bers of the Church who accept the law of God as interpreted by the 
Church and make an honest effort to keep the law are Catholics in 
truth and fact; those who say that the Church is wrong or that it is 
not her business to meddle with such affairs, may be Catholics in 
name but at heart they have separated themselves from their Church. 
If the Church has no right to say whether birth control is right or 
wrong, she should not be allowed to speak on any other point of 
Christian morality, for there is hardly any other point of the moral 
code more important than the moral conduct of the family. One 
may as well say that the State should not bother about prostitution 
so as not to interfere with the private life of individuals. The prob- 
lems of family life are undoubtedly grave as the Holy Father points 
out in his Encyclical, and the struggles of poor families for a re- 
spectable livelihood wellnigh heroic. 


The enemies of the Catholic Church have said that she wants 
large families so that the Catholics may increase in numbers over 
all other denominations and by sheer weight of numbers get control 
of the nations of the world. However, it does not make much dif- 
ference what the Church teaches, as far as her enemies are con- 
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cerned, since whatever she does or teaches will be criticized by them, 
for those who are determined to be against the Church will always 
find a reason why they do not like her. God’s law and the Church’s 
interpretation of it does not say that married people must have a 
child every year or any large number of children, but it does forbid 
to make marriage a cover for irresponsible sexual indulgence. To 
the apostate Christian who has no religion, or at most only one of 
his own making, all this means nothing, for he does not in the first 
place believe in a law of God that does not coincide with his own 
views. The steadfast Christian couple who are harassed by mate- 
rial wants are truly heroic, and must be to keep the law of God, for, 
if they raise a large family, they have to deny themselves very many 
of the ordinary comforts of life, and, if they have fewer children, 
they must restrain themselves in their sexual relations. That such 
restraint is possible needs no proof, but it is a great sacrifice. How- 
ever, even nature does at times demand such sacrifice when, for in- 
stance, one of the married parties is ailing for years and not in 
condition to allow the partner sexual intercourse. 

The greatest difficulty in this matter is encountered by married 
people when one party (as in the case cited by our correspondent) 
does not recognize the law of God, and practically forces the other 
party to the cruel alternative either to become like himself or to 
break up the family. However, we do not think that the innocent 
party can be left in good faith, for in the first place, there is hardly 
any good faith possible especially now after the wide publicity the 
matter got through the recent Encyclical of the Holy Father. Be- 
sides, the unnatural sexual intercourse must be considered a wrong 
of such a nature that its sinfulness, if not actually known or adverted 
to, cannot remain hidden for long from any normal Christian person. 
Wherefore, even if neither the Church had spoken nor the revealed 
word of God in the Holy Scriptures, the law that the Creator has 
engraved on the souls of human beings will exert itself in the voice 
of conscience. There is, however, a declaration of the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary, June 3, 1916, which teaches that the practice spoken of by 
our correspondent is of a nature that the wife is obliged to resist her 


husband in the same manner as a virgin is obliged to resist an 
aggressor of her virginity. 
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One may object to the answer and quote the words of the 
Supreme Pontiff from the recent Encyclical: “Holy Church knows 
well that not infrequently one of the parties is sinned against rather 
than sinning when for a grave cause he or she reluctantly allows the 
perversion of the right order. In such a case, there is no sin, 
provided that, mindful of the law of charity, he or she does not 
neglect to seek to dissuade and deter the partner from sin.” How- 
ever, it is certain that the Holy Father does not speak of an inter- 
course in which contraceptives are used, for they are considered 
means intrinsically sinful not only by all theologians but also by 
the above-quoted answer of the Sacred Penitentiary. Besides, the 
Holy Father says in another passage of the Encyclical: “Since the 
conjugal act is destined primarily by nature for the begetting of 
children, those who in exercising it deliberately frustrate its natural 
power and purpose, sin against nature and commit a deed which is 
shameful and intrinsically vicious.” 


DISPENSATION FROM DISPARITY OF CULT AND SECRET AGREEMENT 
OF THE ParRTIES TO RAISE CHILDREN NoN-CATHOLICS 
Question: Gemma, non-baptized, signs the required promises, receives 
a dispensation from the impediment of disparity of cult and marries John, 
a Catholic, in the presence of the latter’s pastor. Before signing the prom- 
ises, however, Gemma and John agree that none of the children born to 
them would be baptized or educated in the Roman Catholic faith. Is their 
marriage valid? If not, what is the pastor to do if he learns that Gemma 
and John signed the promises in bad faith, but nevertheless have had their 
children baptized and educated in the Catholic faith? Pastor. 


Answer: The Church does not grant a dispensation from the 
impediment of disparity of cult unless the promises are made by 
both parties, and unless there is moral certainty that the promises 
will be kept. In her dealings with the members of the Church she 
can judge only the external conduct, not the secret intentions or 


secret agreements. If the pastor took ordinary precautions to as- 
sure himself that the parties were sincere in their promises, and if 
circumstances gave him reasonable assurance that the promises 
would be kept and on the strength of those circumstances obtained 
the dispensation from the bishop, the dispensation is valid and the 
marriage is valid in the external forum of the Church. We say, in 
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the external forum, because in conscience and before God the secret 
agreement made between the parties and their faked promises before 
the priest render the dispensation invalid, for, as Canon 40 states, 
in all petitions and concessions the condition, “‘si preces veritate 
nitantur,” is understood to be essential. 


Our correspondent inquires what is to be done in the case. 
Though the invalidity of the dispensation and of the marriage can- 
not be proved, it seems to us that, now that the parties not only in 
word but in fact have expressed their willingness to do what the 
Church requires, a dispensation should be obtained and the mar- 
riage consent should be renewed before priest and witnesses quietly 
and without publicity. The impediment of disparity of cult is a 
public impediment, and since the parties have confessed that they 
rendered the dispensation invalid by the secret agreement, it should 
be considered as though no dispensation was granted, and Canon 
1135, § 1, concerning revalidation should be applied. 


BAPTISM OF INFANTS IN HOSPITALS 


Question: Has the chaplain of a hospital the canonical right, upon request 
of the family, to baptize any child born in the hospital? If the infant 
born in the hospital is sick and it is advisable to baptize it, is the chaplain 
who is at the same time pastor of the parish in which the hospital is located 
to record the baptism in the books of his own parish or send the record to 
the pastor of the parish to which the parents of the infant belong, so that 
it be entered in the books of that parish? In either case (baptizing at the 
request of the parents when there is no danger to the life of the infant, and 
baptizing in danger of death), who is entitled to the offering usually made 
by the sponsors at baptism? Pastor. 


Answer: The Canons prescribe that an infant be baptized in the 
parish church to which the parents belong. The pastor of a parish 
may not baptize even infants of his own parishioners outside the 
territory of his parish. The chaplain of a hospital has no right to 
baptize in ordinary cases, but in danger of death he has the right 
and duty and in that case, unless the Ordinary has declared the 
hospital chapel a public oratory and has allowed the erection of a 
baptismal font, the baptism is to be a private baptism. As ordinarily 
the infants born at a maternity hospital should be in less danger 
than infants born in private houses, it should be the exception that 
infants are baptized at the hospital because of danger of death. 
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If the mother is detained too long at the hospital and her own parish 
church is so far away that the infant cannot conveniently be taken 
to that church, it should be taken to the nearest parish church, 
unless the hospital chapel has a baptismal font by authorization of 
the bishop. 

The law states that offerings made at parochial functions belong 
to the pastor who has the exclusive right to the function in his 
parish, and he has the right to the offering though some one else 
with his permission, explicit or reasonably presumed, performs the 
function (cfr. Canon 463). Now, when an infant is legitimately 
baptized outside the proper parish church of the parents, the func- 
tion ceases to be the exclusive right of the pastor of the parents’ 
parish, for that pastor has no right to go outside his parish to 
baptize. If then the chaplain baptized in an emergency (if the 
infant could not be taken to the proper parish church of the parents 
but was taken to the nearest parish church, or was baptized by the 
chaplain at the hospital chapel that has received permission to erect 
a baptismal font), the priest thus baptizing by authority of the law 
is entitled to the offering that is made at the function. The bap- 
tismal record is to be kept by the proper pastor of the parents of 
the infant, for Canon 778 prescribes that, whenever baptism was 
not administered by the proper pastor or in his presence, the min- 
ister of baptism must inform the proper pastor as soon as possible. 
The same rule was insisted upon by the Committee for the Authentic 
Interpretation of the Code in cases where one church had the cumu- 
lative right with other parish churches of a town to baptize persons 
from any parish; the church that had this exceptional right was 
directed to send the record of non-parishioners to the proper parish 
of the persons baptized (cfr. Declarations of November 12, 1922; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 662). 


PERSONAL PROPERTY RIGHTS OF RELIGIOUS IN SIMPLE Vows 


Question: A religious of simple vows has the right to regard as per- 
sonal donations money that comes to him from relatives. Does this give him 
a right to have a special account kept and to draw on that fund from time 
to time, with permission of the superior, for travel or little personal wants? 
Should a superior refuse, would he be infringing on a right the religious 
claims as his by the law of the Church? ReEticious SUPERIOR. 
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Answer: The law of the Church does indeed prescribe that the 
members of religious communities with simple temporary or per- 
petual vows do keep the ownership of the money and other property 
they had when they joined the community, and the law wants them 
to appoint once for all some person or corporation in the world 
to keep and administer their property, and they are also to deter- 
mine to whor: the interest from the money or the rent from some 
house or other property is to go; ordinarily the interest, rent, etc., 
is not supposed to be added to their capital. The Church further- 
more entitles them to acquire new property by donation, bequest, 
or inheritance, and what they get in that manner is to be turned 
over to their administrator. Only what a religious acquires by 
work, mental or physical, and donations given to him because of 
his membership in the community (1.e., through him to the com- 
munity), becomes the property of the community. There are 
some declarations on pensions given to religious who served in the 
World War, but it would lead us too far to quote the decisions of 
the Holy See on the party who is entitled to those pensions. The 
reader who is interested in that matter may find the decisions in 
the second volume of our “Practical Commentary on the Code,” 
in Appendix III, n. 25. 

The community has no obligation to take care of the goods of 
its professed members, who should appoint someone outside the 
community to look after their business. As to the other point, 
that the religious wishes to draw on his own property for travel, 
for buying things necessary or useful, our correspondent is mis- 
taken if he thinks such a practice correct. There is no doubt that 
it is the purpose of the Church not to have the goods of the religious 
members (if they have any) scattered and spent; and, though 
directly the law forbids only purely gratuitous alienation of their 
goods (not buying things with them), the purpose of the law of 
the Church would be defeated by disposing of the goods and losing 
them, no matter in what way it is done. Besides, the community 
is to give its members all they need for daily sustenance, for the 
work they are to do, and for necessary recreation. The personal 
goods of the religious should not be used for that purpose, and, 
if they were to a large proportion used for such needs, it would 
be the same as though the religious gave them to the community, 
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which is forbidden by Canon Law. Another and more serious 
objection to allowing the members the use of their own property 
for various needs and purposes is the fact that the spirit of poverty 
cannot be upheld in the community if this is permitted, and the 
spirit of dissatisfaction, in addition, will be caused for the reason 
that some members who have personal goods are allowed to have 
many things which the community does not want or cannot afford 


to give to all. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 
Sins Against Faith 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case.—Titia has insensibly become very tolerant of practices that 
appear to be contrary to Catholic custom, if not, indeed, to Catholic 
faith. She defends her action on the ground of broadmindedness and 
tolerance for divergent views on religion. In particular, she experiences 
no difficulty in assisting at non-Catholic marriages in a Protestant 
church, even when one of the parties is a lapsed Catholic; in con- 
tributing to sectarian missions among pagans; in giving sums of money 
for the building of non-Catholic schools, and the upkeep or restoration 
of ancient Protestant churches; in making a present of a set of vest- 
ments to a neighboring Protestant vicar, a friend of hers; in listening 
in when Protestant Services are broadcasted by radio; in helping to 
clothe poor Protestant children that they may attend Sunday school ; 
in increasing the salary of the matron of a non-Catholic institution for 
girls, and finally in distributing a few copies of the Protestant Bible, 
on the ground that any religion is better than none. 


Solution.—(1) As Catholics are bound under pain of grievous 
sin to believe what the Church proposes to them for belief, so are 


they bound under grievous sin to avoid exposing themselves to 
serious danger to the faith. Furthermore, when the object of their 
action is not a matter of Catholic faith but one that is enjoined 
by the serious precept of the Church (such as the precepts of 
fasting, abstinence, attending Mass on days of obligation, avoiding 
the reading of forbidden books), Catholics are bound to obey, and 
to obey under grave sin, if the matter enjoined is grave in its nature 


or in its amount. 

In the present state of the world in civilized countries, the two 
great dangers to Catholics are indifferentism to religion and cor- 
ruption of morality. The former is the inevitable result of a too 
free association with non-Catholics in religious services; the latter 
is caused by adopting the maxims, conventions and customs of a 
pagan society. The latter—namely, the corruption of morality— 
is perhaps the most acute danger, since all people, Catholics included, 
are by nature prone to adopt standards that pander to sensuality. 
The danger of losing the faith is not so acute, though indifference 
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to the obligations of Catholic faith is a real danger for those who 
give up Catholic practices. 

(2) The Titia of the case is a type that is not uncommon, and 
is one of the class that is too easily influenced by non-Catholic 
environment. Though, as we shall point out, some of her actions 
may be defended, in the bulk they evince a great tendency to 
approve of a false religion for those who hold it. She might very 
well be urged to relieve Catholic needs with her charities first of 
all, unless, of course, the physical needs of non-Catholics are more 
obvious and pressing, for there is no sort of objection to her being 
kind to those who are not of her faith, provided she does not sacri- 
fice any principle thereby. 

To assist at a non-Catholic marriage is to assist at a non-Catholic 
religious function. But since the assistance is that of witness only, 
it is not participation in an heretical service, and would, therefore, 
be permissible if there is no scandal given and if it is in accord- 
ance with the practice of the place and the permission of the 
Bishop or pastor. 

To assist at the marriage of a lapsed Catholic in a Protestant 
church is not permissible, for Titia is thus a willing and an approv- 
ing witness to an act forbidden by the Church, and one that is not 
a marriage at all. 

She may not, on any account, contribute to sectarian missions 
amongst pagans, since that would be to foster, approve and help the 
spread of a false religion. It is not essentially wrong—though it 
might, in some circumstances, be scandalous—to contribute to the 


building of non-Catholic schools, for the primary object of schools 


is to educate children in secular subjects; the learning of a false 
religion is subsidiary. In this, therefore, she should be guided by 
local approved custom. 

The upkeep and restoration of ancient Protestant churches is not 
usually what a Catholic is justified in encouraging, though the 
restoration of an ancient edifice may well be justified on grounds 
of art. But scandal must always be prevented, and the opinion of 
the local Catholic pastor should be sought and followed. 

To present a set of vestments to a Protestant vicar is not justifi- 
able, since it is necessarily the approval of an heretical form of 
religious service. There can be little doubt, we believe, that if Titia 
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presents vestments she wishes them to be used, and they are not 
used except in a false form of the worship of God. Though this 
would not, perhaps, be true on every occasion on which the vest- 
ments are worn, it would be true in the main, and for that reason 
the action of Titia is to be condemned. It would be very like pre- 
senting a chalice to a High Church vicar who thought he had the 
power of consecrating. To make such a present would be nothing 
short of condoning material idolatry. 

Titia, being the person she is, should be forbidden to listen in to 
Protestant services broadcasted by radio, unless she listens merely 
to music. If she listened to the prayers, she would probably join in 
this act of worship interiorly, and if she listened to the sermons she 
would undoubtedly become less loyal to the truths of Catholicism 
and the teaching of the Church. Though for educated good Catho- 
lics the hearing of an occasional Protestant sermon—if not contro- 
versial—would do no harm, there must be a sufficient reason for 
listening to it. In general, the practice is dangerous, and in the 
particular case of Titia it is dangerous in a high degree. Her in- 
differentism would be increased. 

She may rightly clothe poor Protestant children, and to do so 
would be an act of corporal mercy; it is hardly credible that she 
clothes them merely in order that they may attend Sunday school. 


If that were her only motive, her action could not be defended. If 


she clothe them because they are in need, though consequently they 
will be able to attend their Sunday school, she is not obliged to con- 
sider what is accidental. We are presuming that there is no scandal, 
nor need there be any. There is no essential harm in increasing the 
salary of the matron of a non-Catholic institution, for the matron’s 
duties are chiefly disciplinary and only partially and accidentally 
religious. But Titia must prevent scandal arising from her dona- 
tions, and she may not give the impression to others that a false 
religion is as worthy of help as the true religion. 

Lastly, Titia is forbidden by the Church to buy Protestant ver- 
sions of the Bible without permission; nor is she allowed to dis- 
tribute copies. The reason she alleged for doing so does not justify 
her in violating the laws of the Church. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
ApprEss OF Popp Prius XI TO THE ROMAN CuRIA 


When, as is customary, the Cardinals and Prelates of the Roman 
Curia assembled before last Christmas at the Vatican Palace to 
wish a Merry Christmas to the Holy Father, the Pope thanked them 
for their prayers and good wishes, and spoke at length to them 
on the affairs of the Church throughout the world. Concerning 
the worldwide unemployment and consequent sufferings of the work- 
ing people, he expressed the hope that conditions will soon change 
for the better, and deplored the fact that evil-minded organizations 
make use of the general misfortune to spread ideas subversive to 
all order and to religion. The Holy Father insisted that more 
justice and Christian charity must enter into the social and inter- 
national relations, more brotherly codperation between the various 
classes of people of the same nation and between nations and 
nations, if permanent relief is to be obtained from the present 
situation. 

The Supreme Pontiff asked for prayers on behalf of the Church 
in China and other countries where priest and people are persecuted. 
He protested against the propaganda among Catholics by the non- 
Catholic denominations in Italy and especially at Rome, and stated 
that it is clearly a violation of the laws of Italy established when 
the Concordat was made between the Italian Government and the 
Catholic Church. While non-Catholics are permitted to practise 
their religion, they certainly have no right to allure Catholics into 
their churches. 

The Holy Father prays that true peace among the nations of 
the world may be given through Christ, the King of Peace, and 
he requests the Catholic people of the whole world to unite their 
efforts to promote good will towards all in the spirit of Christ. 
International peace is not possible if, in place of a true and genuine 
patriotism, an egotistical and harsh nationalism is allowed to rule. 
The anti-social and anti-religious propaganda, if permitted to spread 
freely, will certainly precipitate war. Mere material force against 
this movement is of no avail, for without God there can be no 
lasting peace. In reference to new war threats by various nations, 
His Holiness declares he cannot believe that there can be a nation 
which wants war while we are still suffering from the scourge 
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of the world war; it is like committing suicide. The Church in 
her liturgy prays daily to God: “Give us peace.” 

Finally, the Supreme Pontiff told the assembled Cardinals and 
Prelates that he had studied very intensely and prepared an 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage in its relation to the present-day 
economical and religious conditions, to the abuses and disorders in 
families and society which militate against marriage. He says that 
until that time he had not made public his intention to publish the 
Encyclical, but now it was nearly ready and would be made public 
before the end of the year 1930. The comments of the public press 
on the occasion of the marriage of the King of Bulgaria had made 
the exposition of the teaching of the Church all the more necessary, 
though that fact did not cause the Pope to write the Encyclical, 
which indeed had been in preparation for some time before there 
was question of the said marriage. The Holy Father declares that 
the Church is opposed to mixed marriages in the case of kings and 
princes as well as of ordinary people, and, unless the parties make 
the promises required by the regulations of the Church, the offense 
to God and the danger to souls make impossible any permission 
or concession of the Church. Concerning those conditions or prom- 
ises the Holy Father himself treated with the parties, not with 
politicians nor with any government, and they made the formal 
promises in writing and in such a manner that the Holy Father 
was justified in believing that the parties meant to keep their 
promises (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 529-539). 


THE NortH AMERICAN MARTYRS 


The Decretal Letters proclaiming the canonization of Blessed 
Jean de Brébeuf, Isaac Jogues and Companions have been published 
in the Acta Apostolice Sedis. A short sketch is given of the 
life and sufferings of each of the first eight Christian missionaries 
of North America to be raised to the altar and added to the official 
list of Christian martyrs. Another interesting feature of the docu- 
ment is the detailed description of the two miracles worked through 
the intercession of these Martyrs (which form an indispensable ele- 
ment of every “cause” for canonization). In view of the searching 
scrutiny to which all facts are subjected before any “cause” is even 
entertained, these Decrees of canonization are gradually making 
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available an invaluable mine of hagiographical material. While 
miracles have never been a rarity in the life of the Church, and are 
in fact so numerous as to render official investigation impossible in 
every instance, it is highly important for our own edification and 
for the enlightenment of others that we should be able to point to 
at least some fully authenticated instances which prove that “the 
hand of the Lord is not shortened” in modern days (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XXII, 497). 


CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS DE PAULA AT GENOA DECLARED A 
BASILICA MINOR 


The Holy Father has been pleased to raise to the rank of a Minor 
Basilica the well-known Church of St. Francis de Paula at Genoa, 
which contains many relics of St. Francis and other Saints that are 
held in high reverence by the Christian faithful. This church, which 
is in charge of the Minim Friars (of whom St. Francis de Paula 
was the founder) and is famous both as a place of pilgrimage and 
for its beautiful surroundings, its architectural proportions and its 
beauty of decoration, recently installed an enormous bell in a new 
tower. The Minims have entitled this bell “a mari,” and every eve- 
ning it summons the faithful to pray for all who sail the sea or 
sleep beneath its deep waters (Apostolic Letter, May 21, 1930; Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XXII, 510). 


New VICARIATES APOSTOLIC ERECTED 


The Prefecture Apostolic of the North Solomon Islands has been 
raised to a Vicariate Apostolic, the exact limits of the Vicariate have 
been defined, and henceforth its Ordinary will enjoy the episcopal 
dignity. The Vicariate continues under the care of the Fathers of 
the Society of Mary (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 513). 

In view of the rapid increase of the faithful in recent years, the 
Prefecture Apostolic of Wuchang has also been raised to a Vicariate 
Apostolic, and will thus subsequently be ruled by an Ordinary en- 
joying the episcopal dignity (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 514). 


CENTENARY OF THE APPARITION OF Our Lapy 
TO SISTER CATHERINE LABOURE 


In a Letter to the Very Rev. Francis Verdier, Supreme Moder- 
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ator of the Congregation of the Mission and of the Daughters of 
Charity, the Holy Father recalls the second apparition of our 
Blessed Mother to Sister Catherine Labouré on November 27, 1830, 
at the motherhouse of the latter community in Paris. On this occa- 
sion Our Lady showed Sister Catherine a medal which she ordered 
to be struck and worn around the necks of the faithful, thereby 
bringing down from heaven, as it were, a torrent of spiritual graces. 
His Holiness further recalls the rapid dissemination of the miracu- 
lous medal and the resultant effect on the piety of the faithful. He 
congratulates the Vincentian Sodality on its accomplishments during 
the last century, and testifies his admiration for the Congregation 
of the Mission, which has accomplished so much for the welfare of 
the poor and the promotion of clerical discipline in a trying epoch. 
After commenting also on the enormous growth of the Daughters 
of Charity since Our Lady’s apparition (their membership is esti- 
mated today at 40,000), His Holiness expresses the hope and prayer 
that the Congregation will continue its beneficent work in the exer- 
cise of Christian charity and propagating the use of the miraculous 
medal (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 515). 


JosEpH TURMEL Is DECLARED AN EXCOMMUNICATUS VITANDUS 
AND His Works ARE PLACED ON THE INDEX 


Joseph Turmel, a French priest, who has been contributing here- 
tical and blasphemous articles to various publications and issuing 
similar works under a series of pseudonyms, has been declared an 
excommunicatus vitandus and twelve of his works have been added 
to the Index of Forbidden Books. As early as 1901, by special man- 
date and in the name of the Sacred Congregation of the Index, 
Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, issued a warning to Turmel 
in connection with some heretical articles of his that had appeared 
in the Revue d’ histoire et de littérature religieuses, edited by the 
unfortunate Loisy. In 1908 Turmel absolutely denied that he was 
the author of two works against the dogmas of the Trinity and the 
Virginity of the Blessed Virgin, declaring that he had nothing in 
common with the authors of these works. On subsequent occasions 
when suspicion was again directed towards him, he made an explicit 
profession of faith in the Catholic Faith. However, he continued 
under assumed names to issue blasphemous and heretical articles, 
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until finally in 1929 a tribunal instituted by Cardinal Charost at the 
command of the Congregation of the Holy Office found him guilty 
and he was suspended a divinis on January 23, 1930. While still 
protesting his innocence and declaring himself ready to make a pro- 
fession of the Catholic Faith, the unfortunate priest submitted the 
manuscript of another work—‘“Catéchisme pour adultes’—to the 
Rieder publishing house. Finding himself at last exposed, Turmel 
in two letters of March 25 and April 1, 1930, confessed to the au- 
thorship of many articles and fourteen works under the following 
names: Louis Coulange, Henri Delafosse, Armand Dulac, Antoine 
Dupin, Hippolyte Gallerand, Guillaume Herzog, André Lagard, 
Robert Lawson, Denys Lenain, Paul Letourneur, Goulven Lézurec, 
Alphonse Michel, Edmond Perrin, and Alexis Vanbeck. As may 
be easily understood, the appearance of so many articles and books 
instinct with heresy and impiety aroused a justifiable suspicion that 
as many priests in France were opposed to the Catholic Faith—a 
grave reflection on the clergy of that country. 

Since, therefore, Turmel has for forty years been expressing ideas 
contrary to the Catholic Faith, and has not shown himself amenable 
to ecclesiastical correction, the Supreme Tribunal of the Holy Office 
has decreed as follows: 

(1) The following twelve works of Joseph Turmel, issued under 
various names (besides two others already condemned and added to 
the Index), are to be regarded as condemned and are to be placed 
on the Index of Forbidden Books: Louis Coulange, “La Viérge 
Marie” (Rieder, Paris, 1925); Idem, “La Messe” (Rieder, Paris, 
1927); Idem, “The Life of the Devil” (London, 1929); Idem, 
“Catéchisme pour adultes” (2 vols., Rieder, Paris, 1929-1930) ; 
Henri Delafosse, “La Quatriéme Evangile” (Rieder, Paris, 1925) ; 
Idem, “Les écrits de Saint Paul: L’Epitre aux Romains’’ (Rieder, 
Paris, 1926) ; Idem, “Les écrits de Saint Paul: La premiére Epitre 
aux Corinthiens” (Rieder, Paris, 1926) ; Idem, “‘Les écrits de Saint 
Paul: La seconde Epitre aux Corinthiens, Les Epitres aux Galates, 
aux Colossiens, aux Ephésiens, 4 Philémon”’ (Rieder, Paris, 1927) ; 
Idem, “Les écrits de Saint Paul: L’Epitre aux Philippiens, Les 
Epitres aux Thessaloniciens, Les Epitres Pastorales, L’Epitres aux 
Hebreux” (Rieder, Paris, 1928); Idem, “Lettres d’Ignace d’Anti- 
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oche. Traduction nouvelle avec introduction et des notes” (Rieder, 
Paris, 1927); André Lagarde, “The Latin Church in the Middle 
Ages” (Edinburgh, 1925); Edmond Perrin, “Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin, Somme Theologique. Vol. I-II: Dieu. Traduction nou- 
velle avec une introduction et des notes” (Rieder, Paris, 1927-1929). 

(2) He himself has now incurred excommunication late senten- 
tig nominatim ac personaliter, in accordance with Canon 2314, § 1, 
n. 1; he has incurred all the penalties of publicly excommunicated 
persons, and is to be and must be avoided by all; 

(3) He incurs also the penalty of degradation with all its jurid- 
ical effects ; 

(4) He shall not be absolved from the above-mentioned excom- 
munication until a publicly attested and proved Declaration of the 
Holy Office testifies that he has given signs of true repentance and 
has formally retracted his earlier errors. Under such circumstances 
but not otherwise he may be admitted again to the Sacraments more 
laicorum (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 517). 


Five WorkKS OF PAUL RovuE PLACED on INDEX 


In a General Session, the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
condemned the following works of Paul Roué, and ordered that they 
be placed on the Index of Forbidden Books: Le Procés de Jesus, 
Etude historique et juridique” (Andre Delpeuch, Paris) ; “Le Procés 
de Judas dit I’Iscariot” (Editions de l’Epi, Paris) ; “Code de l’union 
libre” (Amants, Maitresses, Enfants naturels, Librairie de Droit 
usuel pratique, Paris): “Traité de l’annulation du marriage relig- 
ieux” (Etienne Chiron, Paris) ; “Mon formulaire d’actes sous-seings 
privés” (Librairie de Droit usuel, Paris) (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXII, 520). 


PARTICULAR FEASTS AND THE Missa Pro PoPpuLo 


A Plenary Session of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
held on July 19, 1930, considered the following question: “Does 
the obligation of applying Mass pro populo exist in the case of sup- 
pressed feasts which were formerly de precepto by particular law?” 
The answer was in the affirmative (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 521). 
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RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY ORDINARIES WHEN BENEFICES ARE 
TO BE FILLED BY THE HoLy SEE 





When the Ordinaries have recourse to the Holy See in connec- 
tion with the conferring of non-consistorial benefices which are re- 
served to the Holy See (Canons 396, 1435) or which devolve on 
the Holy See (Canon 1432, § 3), matters will be facilitated and the 
Holy Father, in whom alone the conferring is vested, will be enabled 
to make free choice of the clerics whom he shall judge more worthy 
and suitable, if the following norme approved by His Holiness, 

| Pope Pius XI, are observed: 


I. Between the day on which the benefice became vacant (or the 
day of devolution) and the day on which recourse is to be had to the 
Apostolic See, some interval should be allowed so that the clergy 
of the diocese shall have timely notice regarding the conferring of 
the benefice by the Holy See. 


II. In the petition for the conferring of the benefice, which 
should be sent to the Cardinal Datary of the Holy Roman Church, 
the Ordinaries should present the names of all ecclesiastics who de- 
sire the benefice, together with information as to their ages, studies, 
life, character, ministries which they have laudably served, and suit- 
ability for fulfilling the duties of the benefice in question: and, in 
so far as possible, they shall indicate at least three as digniores. 


III. If, either by particular or general law, the reserved or de- 
volved benefices are subject to examination, the votes of the exam- 
iners jointly and individually regarding the suitability and knowl- 
edge of the candidates should be sent to the Apostolic Datary, to- 
gether with the other information mentioned above, the acts of the 
examination being retained in the Curia of the Ordinary. 


If the benefice involves the duty of explaining the Sacred Scrip- 
ture to the people, the candidate must possess the licentiate or doc- 
torate in Scriptural Studies, as prescribed by the Motu Proprio of 
Pope Pius XI, April 27, 1924. If, however, the Ordinary desires 
for some reasonable cause to have this qualification waived, he shall 
make a conscientious report of the candidate’s knowledge of the 
Sacred Scripture. 


IV. If the care of souls—whose salvation must take precedence 
of all other considerations—is annexed to the benefice, the judgment 
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of the Ordinary regarding the candidates’ knowledge, piety, zeal for 
souls and suitability for administering the parish in question is 
always required, since only the more qualified candidate is to be pre- 
ferred in such cases (Canon 459) : the Ordinary’s obligation in con- 
science is grave in this case. 


The Supreme Pontiff will always welcome the vote of the Ordi- 
nary regarding the candidate whom he considers more worthy and 
suitable, and he shall explain the reason for the final choice which 
he shall make in his wisdom and judgment as directed by the Lord 
(Apostolic Datary, November 11, 1930; Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 
526). 








Hiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of April 


GOOD FRIDAY 
The Malice of Sin 


By Louis H. PHANEUF-FARNSWORTH 


“For God so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son” (John, iii. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Meditation on the sacred drama evokes a feeling 
of ever-renewed contrite piety. 

I. First Scene: The Agony. The vision of all the sins of man- 
kind, past, present and future, and the necessity of atoning 
for them throws the Divine Victim into supreme agony. 

II. Second Scene: The Scourging and Crowning with Thorns. 
Through the sins of men Christ is made an object of 
derision. 

III. Third Scene: The Crucifixion. Climax of the eternal duel 
between human wickedness and divine kindness. 
Conclusion: The Divine Victim’s infinite love draws the sinner and 

moves him to repentance. 


Where is he in this assembly who, at one time or another, has 
not been sorrowfully severed from a beloved one? One day 
natural death called for its prey; a dreadful accident happened, 
claiming a victim; a heart-breaking separation had to take place; 
with throbs and sighs we were thrown into a sea of sadness. No 
matter, though, how violent and aching the shock might have been, 
as time went by the ache lost some of its intensity, and finally the 
anniversary occurred leaving our eyes dry and our hearts almost 
undisturbed. 

We are assembled here, however, to commemorate the most fate- 
ful event, the saddest drama, that has ever stirred with pity the 
heart of men—a drama which, after all those centuries of yearly 
observance, has never lost the acuteness of sorrow it first evoked. 
Each recurring anniversary excites the same throb of pain as if 
the pang had never been experienced before. For it is felt that 
the dear beloved One has never been ravished from our side, that 
He has never become but a mere memory. Although having 
actually died, He has lived unceasingly with us, and the memorial 
of His death is ever like the blow of a new calamity. 
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This is the reason why our churches, usually bespeaking the 
warmth of happy faith and made cheerful by their seasonal decora- 
tions—the myriads of little lights sparkling all around, the faces 
of the angels and saints who, from their carved or painted forms, 
smile sweetly on us—these churches today are dreary and cold. 
The lights are extinct; the statues are veiled; the tabernacle door 
is wide open; the invisible but comforting presence of the living 
Host is not felt; the sacred temple looks rather like a morgue, for 
as a murderer trembling, ashamed and upset, is sometimes brought 
into the morgue’s dreary chamber there to behold the corpse of his 
victim, so are we at this moment and place also summoned to con- 
template the murdered Victim of our sins. It is, then, with a feel- 
ing of deep sorrow and hearts filled with sincere contrition that we 
should engage in this soul-stirring review; and as the salient phases 
of the ghastly tragedy are reénacted, let us pledge our loving grati- 
tude, our everlasting devotion, to the merciful Saviour, who at the 
price of such frightful torture deigned to save us from sin and 
eternal damnation. 

While I recite for you the dolorous passion of our Divine Re- 
deemer, may these words of Isaias deeply penetrate your souls: 
“But He was wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised for our 
sins: the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and by His 
bruises we are healed” (Is., liii. 5). 


First SCENE: THE AGONY 


The Divine Master leaves the Cenacle where He has just per- 
formed the greatest miracle of His love, the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist. In company with His Apostles He reaches the 
silent spot of the Garden of Gethsemani. Feeling the approach 
of the solemn and dreadful hour and wishing to comfort Himself 
in solitary prayer, He advances alone under the thick cover of 
the trees, and finding a secluded recess He kneels down. In the 


darkness something seems to hover which gradually defines itself 
into the distinct form of an Angel holding a chalice in his hands, 
the bitter cup of sufferings that the Redeemer must drink to the 
dregs. A supreme sadness invades His heart, and He begins to 
fear: “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from Me. 
Nevertheless, not as I will but as Thou wilt” (Matt., xxvi. 39). 
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But the Father will not let the chalice pass, for it is the hour of 
justice, the hour when He will deliver His only begotten Son to 
the powers of darkness. At that moment an unutterable picture 
of shame and disorder unfolds itself before the terrified mind of 
the Saviour. It is the ugly and sickening picture of all the sins 
that have shamed mankind: all the treacheries, injustices, assaults 
that the sordid egotism of men can perpetrate against one another; 
all the excesses, the impurities, the ignominies that human sensuality 
can encompass; all the horrors, infamies and monstrosities that 
the degenerated faculties of men can conceive and commit; in short, 
all the crimes that have been committed since the beginning of the 
world and those that will be committed unto the end of time— 
the abominations of paganism, the ingratitudes and infidelities of 
the chosen race, and, above all, the final impenitence of so many 
for whom He is now going to shed the last drop of His blood. 
“If it be possible, let this chalice pass from Me.” Oh, it is not the 
vision of His sufferings which terrify the Saviour, but the ingrati- 
tude of men, of so many men, which will render these sufferings 
useless! The beloved Saviour seems to repeat with the prophet 
of old: “What profit is there in My blood, whilst I go down to 
corruption?” (Ps., xxix. 10). 

“What profit is there in My blood?” This precious blood will 
flow over all iniquities to wash and purify them, but unfortunately 
it will be repelled by the tempest of human passions. Jesus foresees 
all this ungratefulness of mankind, and shaking with fear, shudder- 
ing with disgust, overwhelmed by sorrow, with a sweat of blood 
oozing from all the pores of His Body, He collapses to the ground, 


again repeating the prayer: “If it be possible, let this chalice pass 
from Me. Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” Laden 
with the crimes of the world, the Divine Victim is now ready for 
the holocaust. 


SECOND SCENE: THE SCOURGING AND CROWNING WITH THORNS 


Delivered into the hands of His enemies through the cynical be- 
trayal of Judas, Jesus is brought to trial—if one can call a trial 
that hypocritical parody of justice which He is to encounter. With 
serene dignity He affirms His divine and royal prerogatives, but 
makes no effort to defend Himself against a long train of false 
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accusations. There is no crime that can be justly alleged against 
Him, but it was written that, being the sinful world’s scapegoat, 
He should be condemned, as was prophesied by Isaias: “He was 
offered because it was His own will, and He opened not His mouth: 
He shall be led as a sheep to the slaughter” (Is., liii. 7). 

Jesus being tied to a pillar and His shoulders bared, rude soldiers, 
taking turns, beat His sensitive body until the delicate flesh is 
reduced to a mass of bleeding shreds and gaping wounds. As all 
our senses serve as instruments to our sins, it is Christ’s will that 
all His senses be submitted to the scourge of expiating torture, and 
to such a measure that the divine nature has to assist the human 
nature strained beyond the limits of its endurance. 

Having previously affirmed His divine kingship, Jesus is now 
made a mock king. Intoxicated by the bloody scene, wild with the 
excitement of revelry, the soldiers abandon themselves to the sug- 
gestions of an infernal wit: they throw over the shoulders of Jesus 
an old scarlet cloth; with three thorny sprigs fashioning a crown, 
they ruthlessly force it over Jesus’ head; they thrust a piece of 
reed into His hand, and with coarse jests mock at His royalty so 
grotesquely travestied, making true the prophetic description of 
Isaias: “There is no beauty in Him nor comeliness; and we have 
seen Him and there was no sightliness that we should be desirous 
of Him: despised, and the most abject of men, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with infirmity” (Is., liii. 2, 3). 

All through this outrageous ordeal Jesus does not suffer so much 
from the excruciating pain caused by the thorns piercing His head 
and the aching sores of His whole body as He suffers in His soul 
from the brazen denial of His rightful and divine kingship over men 
and nations. His soul mourns as He beholds those ruffians belching 
their affronts in His face, and He sighs sadly as, in a vast vision 
over the coming ages, He beholds all those heretics, fanatics, bigots 
and reformers of all times who will distort, misinterpret, and mis- 
represent the mandates of His divine authority; who, out of the 
fabric of His institutions, will pick commands and divine wishes, 
whatever can accommodate their egotism and narrowmindedness, 
and will reject or ignore whatever contradicts the so-called light 
of their reason or the freedom of their conscience; who will fashion 
Churches of their own concept rather than recognize the Church 
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He has seen fit to establish as one fold for the entire human family; 
who, in short, will want Christ to create a religion according to 
their own pattern, rather than submit to the Gospel which He has 
seen fit to propose for the acknowledgment of mankind and which 
men should accept with earnest gratitude. 


BEHOLD THE MAN! 


From the yard where the scourging and crowning with thorns 
have taken place, the Saviour is returned to Pilate who, struck by 
the awful condition to which Jesus has been reduced, hopes that 
the people may have pity on Him, and from the height of a balcony 
presents Him to the crowd: “Behold the man!” (John, xix. 5). 

“Behold the man!” No longer as He came out of the hands of 
God as a creature of beauty, of splendor and of strength, but a 
symbol of man as sin has made him—of man who had hoped to 
exalt himself by shaking off the yoke of allegiance to a good God, 
but has become a prodigy of shame and misery; of man who, 
clothed in a garment of innocence and grace and reflecting in his 
soul the glory of God, is now clad in the rags of a dishonored 
nature; of man who, once crowned with justice and saintly peace, 
is now after having tasted of the short-lived enjoyment of iniquity 
left to feel the thorns of his ignominy; of man no longer free and 
happy, but bound up in dejection and misfortune, the fruits of 
his sins; of man, once holding the scepter of a brilliant intelligence 
and command of his instincts, but now abased and weakened in a 
state of disgrace! O sinful man, if only thine eyes were open, thou 
shouldst see all around thee the throng of evil spirits, in cynical 
amusement gloating over thy abasement as the enemies of Christ 
are now exulting over Him. 


THIRD SCENE: CALVARY 


Contrary to his expectations, Pilate does not appease the mob’s 
rage by presenting before them Christ in His present pitiful state. 
Raised to a still higher pitch of excitement, the Jews now shout: 
“Let Him be crucified!’’ Again, in a greater paroxysm of agitation, 
they clamor : “His blood be upon us and upon our children!” (Matt., 
xxvii. 25). Christ has a shudder of anguish when this sinister 
imprecation is heard. Although willing to forgive, although will- 
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ing to wait a long time for the atonement of the frightful curse 
the Jewish race calls upon itself, He knows how dearly the fateful 
imprecation will have to be paid for. 

Now anxious about his own interests, Pilate abandons Jesus to 
the fate wished upon Him by the hatred of the crowd. And the 
sweet Saviour who used to pass along the roads and through the 
towns of the country preaching peace, charity, goodness—dispensing 
wisdom, mercy and forgiveness, helping with miracles the needs of 
all men—this same Jesus is now seized by angry hands, is laden 
with the cross, and is rudely pushed forward on the exhausting 
climb to Calvary. Weakened by the bodily tortures of the past 
hours, harassed by the mental weight of His humiliation, crushed 
under the load of the altar of His sacrifice, the poor Victim crawls, 
stumbles . . . falls! To show that the sinner should not resign 
himself to his downfall but should try again and again to rise and 
continue towards the summit of repentance and grace, the generous 
Saviour rises again after each fall and resumes His painful journey. 

At last the top of the hill is reached: the final act of the sacrifice 
is at hand. Jesus is nailed to the cross: with jerks that shake the 
Victim and enlarge His wounds, the cross is raised into position 
and stands above the crowd. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


“Hail, holy Cross!” the Church will sing in her liturgy. Up to 
that moment the cross had been a gibbet of infamy, a symbol of 
shame, an instrument of death, but from now on it becomes the 
sign of salvation and honor. At the summit of all that is sacred, 
the world over and for all times, it will stand in eternal triumph; 
it will lead armies to victory; it will guide the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion in their distant searches; it will be pinned on the breast of the 
heroes that the world wishes to reward; it will be the appealing 
emblem of all that is merciful, exalted and noble. 

“Hail, holy Cross,” upon which the deed of our redemption is 
to be accomplished, upon which is going to be offered the bloody 
sacrifice of pardon, origin and prototype of the unbloody sacrifice 
of love and grace which until the consummation of time will be 
offered on our Eucharistic altars! 

High above the roaring multitude swirling at His feet in a frantic 
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tumult of imprecations and blasphemous challenges, high above 
the mad sea of clinched fists and menacing faces, high above a world 
of passions and hatreds, hangs the sweet Victim, whispering over 
the atrocious concert of rage words full of mercy, words full of 
generous forgetfulness, words of loving promises; and while the 
thunder of sacrilegious insults seems to drown the sweetly whispered 
words of pity, those words will be heard to the remote confines of 
the world, to the depth of the infernal abysses, to the infinite spaces 
of heaven, and the loving appeal of these words will dominate for 
ever all the abominable noises that the sinful fury of men can ever 
raise. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


Three hours have passed. With arms extended in a supreme 
gesture of reconciliation, Jesus once more turns towards the pitiless 
mob, His eyes full of an immense love, and then raising His eyes 
towards heaven He says: “It is consummated. . . . And bowing 
His head, He gave up the ghost” (John, xxix. 30). 

From all the gaping wounds of the torn body the last drop of 
blood has been shed, and in the generous flow that has been running 
from the first hour of the passion to the last, as a regenerative dew, 
the sins of the world have been washed away. The sacrifice is now 
complete. The human nature of Christ has succumbed, but the 
divine nature associated with it, so long restrained in its manifesta- 
tions, allows a sudden and short flash of its eternal power to assert 
itself, and at its command all the forces of nature are miraculously 
released in an appalling cataclysm of fury. Panicstricken, the mob 
rushes down the hill in an unspeakable confusion of surprise and 
terror. 

When, after their shudder of protest against human malice 
and their act of faith in the divinity of the One who died on the 
cross, the suddenly roused elements quiet down again, the summit 
of Calvary has been deserted but for a small group that still presses 
closely to the foot of the cross—the Blessed Mother, heroic to the 
end; John the Apostle, faithful to the end; Magdalen, the repentant 
sinner, loving to the end. A few steps away, still gazing at the 
form hanging on the cross, the Roman centurion—the first convert 
of the Gentile world—exclaims: “Indeed this man was the Son of 
God” (Mark, xv. 39). 
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CONCLUSION 


“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to 
Myself” (John, xii. 32). So had Jesus spoken long before the 
drama of His passion was to begin. Who can deny that He has 
made His promise true? 

Throughout those tragical scenes the wickedness of men seems 
to have prevailed over the kindness of Christ. But the triumph 
will be of short duration: three days and Christ, dead, comes to life 
again in the most triumphant of His miracles. Human wickedness, 
struck by the splendor of the prodigy, surrenders, confesses, apolo- 
gizes; touched by the infinite manifestation of generosity, human 
wickedness is converted and repents. By the millions, martyrs will 
die, glad to shed their blood in an act of love for love; by the 
millions, saintly confessors will consecrate their lives to the practice 
of virtue as a response to the gift of the Redeemer; from all walks 
of life, from all races, at all times, men will devote themselves to 
the service of the merciful Lord to prove to Him that His great 
sacrifice has not been offered in vain; forever the divine love will 
touch the hearts of men and multiply the miracles of repentance 
and the fruits of sanctity. 

If it happens that some men remain ungrateful, that some men 
still resist the appeals of the divine mercy; if it happens that, blind 
to the light of truth, some men persist in their prevarication; if it 
happens that, not convinced by the repeated failures of their schemes 
of rebellion, some men still wage war against Christ, let us remem- 
ber that Christ is as forbearing as He is merciful, that against the 
eternal cliff of His love the waves of human wickedness will beat 
in vain. 

All of you, dear brethren, who—tired of the tyranny of the 
senses, disappointed at the empty pleasures that the world promises 
and so poorly affords, troubled by the uneasiness of your souls— 
all of you who have heard the voice of Christ appealing to you 


from the Cross, never close your ears and your hearts again; never 


forget that He has but shown the road of repentance or righteous- 
ness to you; that the road extends beyond all horizons, and its goal 
is to be found only beyond the eternal portals. 





EASTER SUNDAY 
Easter Joy 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
“This is the day that the Lord hath made. Let us be glad and rejoice therein” 
(Ps. cxvii, 24). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Why the sudden outburst of joy at Easter? 


I. Joy the keynote of Easter, first, because it celebrates Christ's 
glorious triumph after the tragedy of Calvary. 


II. Secondly, because Christ’s Resurrection is the pledge and the 
model of our own, 


Ill. But (a) those have no right to share in this joy who are living 
in sin. (b) Only those can share fully in this joy who are 
living true Christian lives and mortifying what is evil in 
themselves. 


Conclusion: Rejoice in the Lord. 


When on Easter morning the joyous Alleluias ring out in our 
churches amid organ peals and songs of gladness, it might well 
occur to a thoughtful man not wholly familiar with the ways of holy 
Church to wonder what might be the real significance of it all. Even 
if we do not suppose him to have grown up accustomed to the 
decorous gloom and respectable dullness of certain non-Catholic 
services, he might nevertheless wonder at the contrast between these 
transports of joy and the penance of Lent, the mourning of Holy 
Week. Even life-long Catholics may feel this wonder in some de- 
gree. So I will invite you all to consider with me for a few min- 
utes this Easter morning what is the source and cause of the 
Church’s paschal rejoicings, and what is the true character of the 
joy in which she calls upon all the faithful to participate. 


THE KEYNOTE OF EASTER 


And first, beyond all doubt joy is the keynote of Easter. We 
have but to glance at the Church’s liturgy, the surest touchstone of 
her spirit, to convince ourselves of that. At Mass on Easter Sun- 
day and every day throughout the octave the priest sings: “This 
is the day that the Lord hath made. Let us be glad and rejoice 
therein.” Every day as he recites his Office the same words are on 
his lips again and again. Haec est dies quam fecit Dominus, ex- 
ultemus et letemur in ea. Paschalia gaudia—Easter rejoicings— 
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that is how the liturgy speaks of the Feast, and all the faithful are 
invited to join in these rejoicings. “Enough,” we sing in the hymn 
Aurora celum, “enough of mourning, enough of tears, long enough 
have we given ourselves up to sorrow. The Conqueror of death has 
arisen. O Jesus, he the lasting joy of our souls.” More than a 
hundred times the Liturgy repeats that versicle and its response: 
“In Your Resurrection, O Christ, alleluia, the heavens and the earth 
rejoice, alleluia.”” Three times a day the faithful are invited to re- 
cite, instead of the Angelus, a little prayer, the Regina celi, which is 
just a cry of jubilation. 


“Queen of Heaven, rejoice, alleluia, 

Because He whom thou wast worthy to bear, Alleluia, 
Has arisen as He said, alleluia. 

Rejoice and be full of joy, O Virgin Mary, alleluia, 
Because the Lord has truly risen, alleluia.” 


From end to end of the paschal liturgy resounds that cry of exulta- 
tion, that shout of triumph, “Alleluia.” It is repeated again and 
again, chanted in tones of almost ecstatic joy. 


And all the outward activities of the Church are in keeping with 
her words. Her ministers are robed in white and gold, her hymns 
are songs of gladness, everywhere there is light and color and the 
joyous pealing of bells. 


All these things are but outward signs and symbols of some 
inward joy of soul. Plainly its source lies deeper than the transient 
joyousness that springs from youth and good health, springtime 
and sunshine. What, then, is the meaning of this sudden outburst 
of rejoicing? What is the source and cause of our Easter Joy? 

It is, in the first place, the risen Christ. You who follow, however 
imperfectly, the course of the Church’s liturgical year, you know 
that Lent is a season of penance leading to the yearly commemora- 
tion of the Passion and Death of Our Saviour. As that season 
draws to its close, the gloom deepens. The altars are stripped bare, 
the statues are hidden in purple draperies, the liturgical chant takes 
on the tones of a lament. The climax is reached on Good Friday 
when even the Blessed Sacrament is gone and all our thoughts are 
centered on the Cross. If you have sought to live in harmony with 
the mind of the Church, you will have done more than follow with 
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reverent attention the liturgy of Passiontide. You will have called 
to mind once more that terrible reality of which the liturgy is the 
symbolical reenactment. One after another there will have passed 
before your mind scenes of suffering and outrage ever more and 
more poignant, till at last you stood in spirit beneath a gibbet look- 
ing up at a dying Man, His body hideously disfigured, His life- 
blood oozing away, dying the death of a criminal amid the despair 
of the few who loved Him, the mocking triumph of His enemies, 
the utter failure of His life. After nineteen centuries every true 
Christian can grieve as though all this were of yesterday. 

Then came a pause of suspense and expectation. And then the 
glorious dawn of Easter. It is as though we mourned the death of 
one who was everything to us, and suddenly are told that there 
has been a mistake—that he is alive and well. For very joy we 
cannot believe the tidings, though everything assures us that they 
are true. But concerning Christ there is no question of mistake. 
He died in very truth, but in dying won our redemption. And now 
He has triumphed over death. He has turned defeat into victory. 
He is not alone alive but glorified, transfigured, immortal. “Christ 
risen from the dead dieth now no more: death shall no more have 
dominion over Him” (Rom., vi. 9). Surely, here is cause for joy 
deep, unbounded, and abiding. Well may the Church sing her 
exultant Alleluias. Well may her sorrow pass swiftly into gladness. 


CuHRIST’s RESURRECTION IS A PLEDGE OF OuR Own 


But you might well ask me if that is the whole of the matter. 
What of our own personal share in all this rejoicing? Are we to be 
like some poor beggar-man on some high festival day, watching 
wistfully the feastings and rejoicings but himself not sharing in 
them? Must our joy be as disinterested as our sorrow has been? 
Must we rejoice solely because Christ triumphs, just as, without 
sharing in His sufferings, we grieved to see Him tortured and 
slain? No, my brethren, far from it. And why? Because Christ’s 
resurrection is not only His own personal triumph and victory over 
death, not only the triumphant proof that He is God. It is also 
the pledge and the model of our own resurrection. 

For the greatest teacher of Christianity after Christ Himself, 
St. Paul, the Resurrection of Christ is one of those doctrines on 
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which all Christianity hinges, and St. Paul tells us plainly that 
the Resurrection of Christ and our own resurrection are so bound 
up together that the one must stand or fall with the other. Listen 
to his own words (I Cor., xv. 12): “Now, if Christ is preached 
as risen from the dead, how say some among you that there is 
no resurrection from the dead? If there be no resurrection of the 
dead, neither is Christ risen; and if Christ be not risen, vain truly 
is our preaching, vain too your faith. Yea, and we are found to 
be false witnesses concerning God, because we have witnessed of 
God that He raised Christ—whom He did not raise, if after all 
the dead do not rise. For if the dead do not rise, neither is Christ 
risen; and if Christ be not risen, your faith is vain: you are still 
in your sins.” Christ’s Resurrection, then, is the pledge of our 
own. It is also the model. “What is sown in corruption,” writes 
St. Paul, “doth rise in incorruption; what is sown in dishonor shall 
rise in glory; what is sown in weakness shall rise in power; what 
is sown a natural body shall rise a spiritual body. . . . The dead 
shall rise incorruptible and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 
body must put on incorruption, and this mortal body immortality. 
And when this mortal body shall have put on immortality, then shall 
come to pass the word which is written: 

“Death is swallowed up in victory! 

O Death, where is thy victory? 

O Death, where is thy sting?” (I Cor., xv. 42-44, 52-55). 
So that not alone do we rejoice in sympathy with the triumph of 
Christ; we rejoice in the anticipation of that coming triumph of 
our own of which His is the earnest and the harbinger. 


Wuo May SHARE IN EASTER Joy? 


But here we must pause for a moment. Are all men, all Chris- 
tians even, entitled to share in Easter joys? Alas, no. Of many 
it must be said that the joys of Easter are not for them. If they 
make merry, it is with a joyfulness that is merely of this earth. 
They have no part in the Risen Christ, and therefore no title to the 
joy of His Resurrection. 

Let us turn once more to the teaching of St. Paul. In the sixth 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans he lays down that only those 
can of right share in Christ’s Resurrection who have in some sort 
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shared in His death. In what sense must they share in it? He 
compares Baptism, which for those to whom he wrote was a recent 
event of their lives and had been administered for the most part 
by complete immersion, to a death and burial in which a man dies 
to sin, is buried beneath the waters, and rises out of them a new 
man to live thenceforward a new life. “We were buried,” he 
writes, “through this baptism in order to unite us to His death, that, 
as Christ was raised from the dead, so we should walk in newness 
of life. For if we have become one with Him in likeness of His 
death, why, then, we shall also be in likeness of His Resurrection.” 
And again: “If we have died with Christ, we believe that we shall 
also live with Him. . . . Even thus do ye reckon yourselves to 
be dead to sin, but living to God in Christ Jesus.” 

It is plain, therefore, that an absolutely indispensable condition 
for fellowship in Christ’s Resurrection and participation in His 
Easter joy is freedom from sin. If then, my brethren, there be 
among you this Easter morning any whose souls are stained with 
grievous sin, the joys of Easter are not for them. If there be among 
you any who persist in sinful and vicious ways of life—habits of 
impurity, habits of intemperance, habits of dishonesty, habits of 
willful wrong-doing of any kind—they must first die to this sinful 
life before they can be ready to greet the Risen Christ. At least 
that death to sin which consists in repentance and confession is an 
essential condition for the joys of Eastertide. 


SPIRITUAL DEATH Must PRECEDE RESURRECTION 


But if we are to rejoice with full hearts in Christ’s Resurrection, 
there must also be in the lives of all of us that kind of spiritual 
death which Catholic asceticism calls mortification: in the inner 
drama of our souls, as well as in the outward sequence of the 
Church’s year, there must be a Lent and a Passiontide as a prelude 
to Easter. Am I calling upon you to practise austerities and 
macerations such as we read of in the Lives of the Saints, and such 
as are practised even in our own days by many servants of God? 
No, my dear brethren, such penance is indeed commendable, but 
it is not imposed on all Christians as a condition to their salvation. 
Only that modicum of penance that is involved in observance of 
the Church’s laws of fast and abstinence is obligatory upon us. I 
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am speaking, on the one hand, of the patient bearing of suffering 


and sorrow as from the hand of God, and on the other of that 
self-restraint and self-denial which is essential in preserving the soul 
from sin. To make self the center of all your thoughts and activities 
—to make pleasure and amusement, or luxury and comfort, or gain 
and advancement your chief if not only preoccupation, with scarcely 
a thought of higher things—that is not to live a Christian life, that 
is not to be dead to sin, even if no outstanding crimes or enormous 
vices can be laid to your account. A so-called Christian life of such 
a type as that would have been unthinkable to St. Paul. Here are 
his own words: “Therefore, if you be risen with Christ, seek 
the things that are above, where Christ is seated at the right hand 
of God: mind the things that are above, not the things that are on 
earth. For you have died and your life is hidden with Christ 
in God. . . . Mortify, then, your members that are upon the 
earth, mortify impurity, uncleanness, lust, evil desire, avarice.” 
These were the vices of the paganism which they had abjured. 
They must not continue in them now that they are Christians. “Put 
all such pagan vices from you,” he says to them, “Put away anger, 
indignation, malice, slander, foul-mouthed language.” Put off the 
old man of paganism and put on the new man of Christianity, after 
the likeness of Christ (Col., iii. 1 sqq.). Alas, such is the condition 
of our earthly life that the struggle against passion and evil incli- 
nation may never cease even amid our Easter joys. 

But I would not wish to end on a note of warning and remon- 
strance. Thank God, most of you who are listening to me are 
striving on the whole to live good Catholic lives. May I not without 
hesitation or reserve cry out to you as St. Paul did to his newly 
converted Christians: “Rejoice in the Lord always, again I say 
rejoice”? Open your hearts and let them he flooded by the joy of 
Christ. His triumph and His glory are yours by anticipation, and 
will one day be yours in very fact. “This is the day that Lord hath 
made; let us be glad and rejoice therein.” 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Purchase Price 


By W. F. Cunnincuay, C.S.C. 


“O foolish, and slow of heart to believe in all things which the prophets have 
spoken! Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and so to enter into 
tis glory?” (Luke, xxiv, 25, 26). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: 
I. Rejoicing with the risen Lord. 
Il. We must not forget the price of His victory. 
Body: The lesson of Our Lord’s life. 


Why did He choose a life of suffering (1) Not to save 
us from punishment. (2) Suffering not an unmixed evil. 
II, Christ died to save us from sin. (1) Sin the only unalloyed 
evil. (2) The lesson of Christ’s life. 
III, Sacrifice the universal price of success. (1) For riches, health, 
learning. (2) Sainthood and sin, each has its price. 
Conclusion: 
I. Easter for us may be Palm Sunday, a passing triumph. 
II. Confidence: “If we suffer with Him, we shall also reign with 
Him” (II Tim., ti. 12). 


Dear friends, Easter is now one week past. Every day Holy 


Mother Church has been calling upon us in the Epistles and Gospels 
of the Mass to be glad in the life of our Risen Lord. And we do 
well to hearken to her behest. But it would be a mistake if, in 
thus rejoicing with Christ in His victory over death, we were to 
forget the awful price with which this victory had been purchased. 
And so today, now that the first fervor of our gladness is over, 
it will be well for us to look back and ask ourselves why Our Lord 
chose the life He did in preparation for the glorified existence He 
was destined to live during His last days on earth; and finally to 
point out the practical bearing this has for us in our everyday lives 
here on earth. 


Wuy Dip Curist CHOOSE A LIFE OF SUFFERING? 


What kind of life did Our Lord live as preparation for this vic- 
tory? Consider, thirty years as a lowly citizen of Nazareth and 
during the later years laboring long and tediously for His daily 
bread; three years spent in evangelizing all Judea, years when, in 
His own words, “the foxes had holes and the birds of the air nests 
but the Son of Man not where to lay his head” (Matt., viii, 20) ; 
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three days in completing the work so well begun, days of desolation 
and despair the depth of which no human mind can comprehend! 
What does it all mean? It was not necessary that Jesus should 
adopt this sort of life to open to us the gates of heaven. One 
little infant cry from the crib at Bethlehem would have been suffi- 
cient to save any number of worlds if Christ had but willed it so. 
It was not necessary that Jesus should thus suffer and die in order 
to reveal Himself to His disciples in His glorified state. When 
His work of evangelizing and instructing His Apostles was over, 
He could quietly have assumed this state, as He did once before 
on Mount Thabor, and then, after confirming the faith of His dis- 
ciples, ascended to His Father above. But no. He chose to reach 
His goal by the way of the Cross. Why? 

Years ago some of the Reformers, so called, began to preach 
the doctrine that Christ died on the cross to save us from punish- 
ment, and hence, sin as much as we might in this life, heaven would 
be ours immediately on the beginning of the next, if only we were 
among the few chosen elect predestined for it. Dearly beloved, 
if our Lord Jesus Christ’s mission on earth was to save us from 
punishment, His life, death and resurrection make up the most 
dismal failure in the history of the world. When our First Parents 
were cast forth from the Garden of Paradise, the Lord God said 
to the mother of the race: “I will multiply thy sorrows, and thy 
conceptions: in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children.” And He 
said to Adam: “Because thou hast eaten of the tree, whereof I 
commanded thee that thou shouldst not eat, cursed is the earth in 
thy work; with labor and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days of 
thy life’ (Gen., iii. 16-17). Hard words these! 

Did the coming of Christ change all this? We have discovered 
thousands of labor-saving devices and have invented innumerable 
schemes for enjoying luxury and pleasure, but, I ask, are labor and 
toil any less a reality in this hurried American life of ours today 
than they were two thousand years ago when man’s needs were 
simpler and he was contented with less? Ask the father of a family 
who spends all the day laboring and part of the night contriving 
how he may obtain for his little ones something over and above the 
mere necessities of life. Ask the mother of the newborn child if 
her labors are any less painful than were those of the mothers of 
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old when simplicity of life tended so strongly to strength of body? 

No, trouble and tribulation have not been eliminated as a part 
of our daily existence. And it is reasonable that it should be so, 
for suffering is not an unmixed evil. What circumstance in life is 
there better fitted than trouble and distress to develop in us patience 
and fortitude, and especially to call forth that most Christian of all 
virtues, fraternal charity and sympathy for those in distress? And 
again have you not often heard, or seen, or possibly even experi- 
enced how some great bodily or mental affliction has been the 
immediate cause of a conversion from a life of sin? For a turning 
from sin is the greatest good that can befall any individual. No, 
Christ certainly did not die to save us from punishment. But we 
call Him Saviour. What is the meaning of the term? 


Curist Diep To SAVE US FROM SIN 


My dear friends, our Divine Lord hanging there on that bloody 
tree died to save us from sim. There is only one unalloyed evil 
in this world, and that is sin. It was from this that Jesus died to 
preserve us. And how? By teaching us the great lesson of life: 


further, by giving us an examnple, by working out in His own daily 
life the truth which this lesson was to bring home to us. And 
would you know what that lesson is? Read it in His life at Nazareth, 
as He toiled in the humble carpenter’s shop; follow Him in His mis- 
sionary labors throughout Judea; and, finally, kneel with the few 
faithful disciples at the foot of the Cross on Calvary. 

What does it all mean, we ask ourselves again. On Easter morn- 
ing it all comes home to us. Then for the first time, when we 
behold our Risen Lord, we realize that trial is the condition of 
triumph; that strife is the beginning of all newness of life; that 
suffering is the path to peace. It has been said: “Anything that is 
worth having is worth paying for.” Jesus, risen again, tells us: 
“Anything that is worth having must be paid for.” And He has 
given us an example of generosity in this regard nothing less than 
divine. “See,” He says, “this glorified body of Mine, and think 
of Nazareth! Behold the zeal of My disciples and the work they 
have accomplished, and think of our journeys through Judea. Kiss 
these bleeding wounds of Mine that are to be My greatest glory 
through all the ages, and remember Calvary. I have purchased 
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these with a great price. If you would share the fruits of this 
great victory, you must also share the labors.” 


SACRIFICE THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 


And is it only in the struggle for things heavenly that sacrifice 
is demanded of one who would succeed? Look at the life around 
you. Would you have riches? Ask the man of the world how they 
are acquired, and he will tell you of the sleepless nights and long 
days spent in plotting out some new scheme to amass wealth. Would 
you have bodily health? Consider the athlete with his splendid 
physique. He has registered hours of toil in every muscle of his 
well-trained body. And more, he has had to practise a life of 
abstinence from everything in the nature of excess and indulgence 
that would do credit to one intent only on things not of this world. 
As for learning, it has been said there is no regal road to this 
coveted goal. To judge from the differences of our mental make-up, 
we may say, there is no road at all; each one must cut his own 
path. Read the Lives of the Saints. See how they toiled and 
labored and watched, prayed and persecuted their bodies, and yet 
they thought this little in return for the great good for which they 
were striving. And sin too has its price. It may seem at first 
sight that it costs little to lead a life of leisure and indulgence, but 
in the end that too demands full payment, and I need draw no 
lurid picture here of what this payment consists in. And so, if we 
would purchase goods of that storehouse “where neither the rust nor 
moth consumeth and thieves do not break in and steal,” we must 
pay dearly with the gold of sacrifice. Some of us may buy a 
higher grade of goods than others, but for all the price is fixed. 
There is no bargain counter in the great department store of God. 
For some of us the first purchase necessary may be the testimony 
of a good conscience, to be had only at the sacred tribunal of 
penance, and you don’t have to take the elevator to get to that 
counter. But if this is our first purchase, it is only the first. There 
is a second that may cost as much as the first, and that is to preserve 
what we have bought. It is not easy at times to lead a good, pure 
Christian life. Temptation is a fact. It would be idle to disguise it. 
The seductiveness of sin is a fact. Our best safeguard lies in recog- 
nizing it as such. None of us fall heir to goodness. We create it 
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each one for himself and in his own degree. This demands much 
effort, and it must be long continued. Our Lord knew this, and 
that was why He suffered such a terrible agony on the Cross. 
“See,” He says to us, “what I have endured for love of you! Are 
you not willing to make some sacrifice in return for this?” In the 
struggle for a supernatural life, then, as in every other struggle, 
sacrifice is the condition of success. There is only one question to 
be answered in determining whether we are serious in our efforts 
to attain this success. And this question is: “Are you willing to 
pay the price?” 


CoNCLUSION 


One more word. It not infrequently happens, when we think we . 
have carried on the struggle well and gained the victory, we are 
suddenly involved in a new difficulty far more oppressing than the 
one we have just overcome. We suddenly awaken to the fact that 
what we thought was our Easter Day was merely Palm Sunday— 
a passing triumph followed by a Holy Week that exhausts our every 
resource to endure. Our refuge here is to recognize that this life 
can be little else. This should be no discouragement to us. Rather 
it should be an incentive for renewing our resolutions. We should 
enter into the fight like the crusaders of old, rejoicing in the fact 
that we are on the right side and keeping in mind that victory 
will be ours if we but persevere. “My grace is sufficient for thee,” 
said Our Lord to one of His followers who began to waver. And 
again: “Have confidence, I have overcome the world.” Let us 
follow in His footsteps. And it will not be for long. Before we 
realize it, that last Good Friday will be upon us, and then we will 
be able to lay down life’s burden with the assurance that we have 
fought a good fight and, on that last Easter Morning when all shall 
be risen from the grave, we will rejoice in that we have fought 
under the banner of so brilliant a Leader, for “if we have suffered 
with Him, we shall also reign with Him” (II Tim., ii. 12). 














SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Voice of the Shepherd 


By R. J. Meaney, O.P. 


“I am the Good Shepherd—Thou art Peter” (John, x. 11; Matt., xvi. 18). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The shepherd of Palestine the subject of the 
parable. 


I. The Voice of the Shepherd as it comes to us from the priest, 
from the bishop. 


II, The unity of the Church requires that only one Voice shall 
be heard. 


III. From Peter to Pius XI this one Voice has never failed. 


It is difficult to grasp the full meaning of the parable in today’s 
Gospel if you have never seen the shepherd of Palestine with his 
flock. This shepherd never employs a dog, as is common in the 
west, and he never drives his sheep. He walks on ahead and they 
follow him; he calls and they come to him. If a stranger calls, 
they run away frightened. Night and day the shepherd is with his 
sheep. He leads them to the best pastures, and, if a lamb goes 
lame, he will carry it. If the flock is attacked by a wolf or jackal, 
he will face any danger to defend them. This is the traditional 
shepherd Jesus had in mind when He spoke the parable of the 
good shepherd who knows his sheep, while they in turn know him 
and will follow no other. 


THE Goop SHEPHERD 


In assuming the title of Good Shepherd, Jesus declares His 
mission to the world. He has called all mankind to His service, and 
during His sojourn on earth He explained precisely what this 
service means. In His life on earth and in His teaching He made 
clear to all men both their duty and their destiny. Through His 
passion and death He has merited for all the light of the Holy 
Spirit to guide them, the grace of faith and obedience to the law, 
and the reward of glory hereafter. 

But the mission of Jesus was not complete with the resurrection 
from the dead, and He did not return to the Father until He had 
made sure that His teaching, in all its saving purity, should remain 
on earth to be the light and the life of men. 
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As it was His intention that the moral chaos of the ancient - 
world should cease, He willed that the Apostles whom He formed 
into a Church should, together with their successors, possess an 
unerring authority which could be appealed to at all times, to 
declare and define the truths of faith and to preserve from error 
for all time the saving doctrine He taught on earth. 

This is what is meant, my brethren, by the authority of the 
Catholic Church of which you are the living members. As a child, 
you became conscious of this authority through the instruction of 
parents and teachers and from the pages of the small Catechism 
where you learnt that God had created you to know and love Him, 
the meaning of faith and obedience to His law, and the necessity of 
membership in the Church which the Saviour of the world estab- 
lished on earth. 

Moreover, you knew in your childhood one who spoke with 
authority. When you went to church, you saw him stand at the 
altar and offer anew to God the Sacrifice of Calvary and distribute 
the Bread of Life to the people. You heard him read the Gospel 
and explain it. You saw him administer the Sacraments of Baptism 
and Matrimony and the Last Sacraments to the sick. You confessed 
your sins to him and received pardon for them in the Sacrament 
of Penance. 

You spoke of this one always as your pastor, and you understood 
that this title meant a shepherd of souls—one who had received the 
power to offer the Holy Sacrifice, to forgive sin, to administer the 
Sacraments and to preach the Word. His relations to the people 
were those of a shepherd to this flock, because he was the repre- 
sentative of the Good Shepherd to the people of his parish. 

Later on, when you were prepared for the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, you became aware of an authority in the Church greater 
than that of your pastor. There was one who had conferred on 
your pastor the powers of the priesthood, under whose appointment 
and direction your pastor administered the Sacraments and preached 
the Word. This was your bishop. Concerning his office you learned 
that he was a successor of the Apostles whom Jesus appointed to 
rule the Church. As a successor of the Apostles, he exercises over 
priest and people the same authority that was given by Christ to 
the Apostles in the beginning. As long as you live in the territory 
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over which he rules in virtue of his appointment as bishop, he 
represents for you the authority of the teaching Church, and his 
voice is the voice of the Good Shepherd. 


Tue UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


But there are in the Church throughout the world today more 
than a thousand bishops and vicars apostolic, each ruling over his 
own diocese and no other. They are of every race and nation. Only 
the other day in Rome six Chinese bishops were consecrated to rule 
the Church in their own country. Being men of many nations, 
with different views on many subjects, separated by oceans and 
continents and ruling over peoples so diverse, where must we look 
for the source of that unity in matters of faith which binds them 
together as one? The only answer to this question is found in 
that unity which Christ, the Founder, gave to His Church. The 
Church is one. 

Jesus, when He established the Church, gave to all the Apostles 
the power and authority to teach in His name. The power He 
gave them at the last Supper to change bread and wine into His 
Body and Blood (Luke, xxii. 19) ; the gift of the Holy Ghost and 
the obligation to teach with authority all that He had taught them 
(John, xxi); the power to forgive the sins of the truly repentant 
(John, xxii. 23)—all the powers which go to make up the full- 
ness of the priestly office were given to all the Apostles, and were to 
be bestowed by them on others who should become thereby their 
successors in the apostolate. The question was, therefore, how 
could these eleven Apostles, and their successors throughout all time, 
retain that absolute unity in matters of faith so necessary to the 
one true Church? After they had established churches everywhere 
and had consecrated bishops, each to rule as the Apostles ruled, 
would occasions ever arise when the teaching of one should be at 
variance with that of another? And if any such difference of 
judgment should occur, how could all the members of the Church 
remain as one in faith and doctrine? 

Jesus, the Good Shepherd, solved the difficulty, and established 
forever the unity of the teaching Church, when He chose one of the 
Apostles and made him the head, with authority over the other 
Apostles and over all the faithful. 
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Before the Resurrection, Jesus took Simon apart and when the 
latter had made a definite profession of faith in the divinity of 
Jesus, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” Jesus said 
to him: “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build My 
Church,” and, “I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven” (Matt., xvi. 18, 19). 

After the Resurrection, Jesus again addressed Simon Peter alone 
and said: “Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more than these?” 
He repeated the question twice; and Peter was troubled because 
Jesus had asked him the third time: “Lovest thou Me?” He an- 
swered: “Lord, Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” Then Jesus said to him: “Feed My sheep” (John, xxi). 


Thus, in answer as it were to Peter’s twofold confession of faith 
and love, Jesus bestowed forever on His Church a twofold unity— 
a unity of doctrine in the teaching Church and the intimate union 
of all the faithful, with their bishops and priests, under one visible 
head. In choosing one Apostle and placing him above the rest, He 
decided definitely and forever the question of church authority ; and 
His promise to remain with the Apostles He fulfilled in two ways, 


namely, by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and by bestowing on 
one Apostle and upon this Apostle’s successors forever the authority 
He exercised while on earth. 


THE VOICE OF THE SHEPHERD 


And the voice of the Shepherd has been heard in every age since 
then. Peter established his seat of authority at Rome, and to this 
day his successors in that seat of authority have ruled over the 
Church, bishops, priests and faithful. Since the day in Jerusalem 
when Peter, “rising up among the brethren,” directed the choosing 
of an Apostle to replace Judas (Acts, i), the office of Vicar of 
Christ and Head of the Church has been exercised by his successors, 
the Bishops of Rome. 

Those of you who can recall the reign of Pope Leo XIII may 
remember how frequently his voice was heard throughout the Chris- 
tian world: on the Christian constitution of states, on marriage and 
the family life, on the dignity of labor, on the reading of the Scrip- 
tures—almost every year of his long reign a definite statement on 
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the truths of the Gospel as they affected the religious, social and 
political life in every land. 

Still more among you can recall the humble and saintly Pius X 
who, to protect the innocence of childhood in a world where sin had 
lost its horror, opened the door of the Tabernacle to the children 
of his vast household. We were astonished at first; but when we 
saw the grave decorum and the unmistakable understanding with 
which they approached the Sacrament of Love, we realized once 
more that it was the voice of the Shepherd calling to the lambs of 
the flock; that it was Jesus who called the children to Him even as 
He called them long ago in far-off Galilee. 


THE VOICE OF THE SHEPHERD TODAY 


The same voice of the Shepherd has come to all of us in this our 
own day. Following the world war came a period of economic and 
social upheaval such as has rarely been recorded in history. The 
youth of the land, always eager to master the problems of life, 
crowded the schools to overflowing and education became the all- 
important question, for it had been written and accepted that “the 
success of democratic government requires that all should under- 
stand the political and social system of which they form a part.” 
Yea, but is this all? Leaders of thought expressed every variety 
of opinion: some held that religion and education should be united, 
but could not say just how, while others denied all Revelation and 
treated religion as the mental phenomena of past ages. 

Amid all this confusion the voice of the Shepherd was heard. 
Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical on Christian Education, declared: 
“Education must be Christian; it begins with the parent, and later 
on is shared by Church and State; but all that is supernatural 
belongs to the Church and, because the Church shares the wisdom 
of her Founder, it is only through her teaching that the mind of 
youth can be enlightened as to its duty now and its destiny here- 
after.” 

Yet nearer to the foundations of Christian society are the laws 
that govern Christian marriage and secure the dignity and stability 
of family life. In the wake of war an attitude towards the mar- 
riage laws of the Church was developed of which Satan alone could 
be the author. Men who officiate as ministers and organizations 
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that assume the teaching of the Gospel of Christ, facing the funda- 
mental laws of sex morality, gave way to shameful and degrading 
compromise. Men of judicial and literary prominence advanced 
theories of marriage from which the virtuous pagan, with his respect 
for the natural law, would have turned away in disgust and scorn. 

Here once more the voice is heard and the whole civilized world 
is brought to ponder the clear, straightforward and definite teach- 
ing of Christ on the sanctity of marriage, expressed in the Ency- 
clical of Pope Pius XI, now gloriously reigning. All the world 
has heard. Whether all the world shall heed depends on man’s 
obedience to the grace vouchsafed. But you, my brethren, know 
the voice and you will obey it, because you recognize in it the 
Saviour of the world speaking directly to you. 

And, as in the past, the voice shall never fail; because therein lies 
the fulfillment of the promise Jesus made to the Apostles when 
He said, as recorded in today’s Gospel: “There shall be one fold 
and one Shepherd.” And obedience to the voice shall always 
determine the membership of the one Church on earth. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Joy in Affliction Through Christ’s Resurrection 
By ALBERT Woop, D.D. 


“Amen, amen, I say to you, that you shall lament and weep, but the world 
shall rejoice: and you shall be made sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy. . . . I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice: and your joy 
no man shall take from you” (John, xvi. 20, 22). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Explanation of text. Its dependence upon verse 16. 
II. Application to the Apostles. 
III. Application to the Church in general. 
IV. Application to individual Christians. 
V. Our Lord’s simile in verse 21, and its applications. 


Observe first the solemn words of emphasis: “Amen, Amen.” 
Observe next the dignified style of utterance, characterized by the 
use of parallelism: ‘You shall lament and weep . . . the world 
shall rejoice . . . you shall be made sorrowful . . . your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy.” Parallelism, which consists in the 
balancing of clauses or sentences and the reiteration of similar 
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ideas in succeeding sentences, is a notable feature of Hebrew poetry. 
It is not, however, confined to poetry. It is employed by Our Lord 
in many of His solemn addresses (cfr. Matt., vii. 7-8, 24-27; 
xxiii. 8-12). As the blare of trumpets and the sound of stately 
music are common preludes to the majestic entrance of a royal 
personage, so for a student of Scripture the repeated asseveration, 
“Amen, Amen,” and the dignified style with its poetical structure, 
are the antecedents of an important pronouncement. So too were 
they intended to attract the notice and hold the attention of all who 
had the privilege of hearing Our Divine Lord speaking. 

There is little else of royal splendor in the setting of the scene 
for this portion of the Gospel, for Our Lord is speaking under 
very humble circumstances and to a very limited audience. It is 
the evening of the day before He suffered. His Last Supper with 
His Apostles is concluded. They have received the Holy Eucharist. 
Judas has gone from them and is arranging for the capture of his 
Master in Gethsemani. Our Lord is slowly making His way thither 
through the vineyards on the slopes of the hillside of Jerusalem. 
The Apostles have followed and are gathered around Him. He 
has told them many important truths that evening, both in the sup- 
per room and while walking from the house, and some of those 
truths have passed their understanding. Especially are they per- 
plexed about what He has just said: “A little while and now you 
shall not see Me; and again a little while and you shall see Me” 
(John, xvi. 16). He therefore proceeds to explain His words by 
the text above quoted: “Amen, Amen, I say to you, that you 
shall lament and weep, etc.” 


EXPLANATION OF THE TEXT 


Our understanding of this text must likewise depend upon the 
interpretation we give to His preceding words. In this interpreta- 
tion commentators disagree. There is, however, good authority for 
saying that Our Lord refers to His approaching crucifixion and 
resurrection. The “little while” after which they would not see 
Him is the few hours from the moment of His speaking on that 
Thursday evening to the time of His death on the following after- 
noon; and the “little while” after which they would see Him is the 
few hours from His death until His resurrection. He speaks 
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prophetically, therefore, of the events which are about to come to 
pass, and He tells His Apostles, with all solemnity of utterance, 
that the sorrow they shall experience through His crucifixion will 
be a joy to them through His resurrection. 

If we attend precisely to the text as it is in Greek, and the use of 
the word -yevjcera:, we may say that Our Lord does not merely 
tell the Apostles that their sorrow shall pass and be succeeded by 
joy, but rather that the very same thing which is the reason of 
their sorrow shall also be the reason of their joy. This is true 
of His crucifixion—a sorrow in isolation from all else, a joy in 
the light of His resurrection. 

The rejoicing of the world while the Apostles lament and weep 
must then refer to the triumph of the Jews and others around the 
Cross. As we read in the Gospel: “They that passed by blasphemed 
him, wagging their heads and saying: Vah, thou that destroyest the 
temple of God and in three days dost rebuilt it, save thy own self” 
(Matt., xxvii. 39). The joy which no man shall take from them, 
is the consolation and confirmed faith of the Apostles from the 
time of Christ’s resurrection. 


THE PROPHECY FULFILLED IN THE APOSTLES 


How the prophecy of Christ was fulfilled in the lives of the 
Apostles need hardly be related. Though they required the addi- 
tional strength of the Holy Spirit to enable them to face the world, 
yet from the time of Christ’s resurrection their faith was unfailing, 
and the joyful confidence they possessed in the knowledge of His 
resurrection was never taken from them. 

The official representatives of worldly power tried indeed to 
deprive them of it. “Calling in the Apostles, after they had scourged 
them, they charged them that they should not speak at all in the 
name of Jesus” (Acts, v. 40), and “Herod the king killed James 
the brother of John with the sword, and seeing that it pleased the 
Jews, he proceeded to take up Peter also” (Acts, xii. 1-3). St. Paul 
could soon say of the Apostles in general: “We hunger and thirst, 
and are naked and are buffeted, and have no fixed abode . 
we are reviled . . . we are persecuted . . . we are blasphemed 

. we are made as the refuse of this world, the offscouring of 
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all” (I Cor., iv. 10). The stories of their martyrdom give the final 
stages of this conflict. Yet all efforts failed, and Christ’s prophetical 
words were verified to the letter. 


FULFILLMENT IN THE CHURCH 


The deep meaning of Our Lord’s words, especially in His pro- 
phetic utterances, reaches often far beyond His immediate audience. 
Thus, the words we are considering, while verified literally in the 
lives of the Apostles, have also a truth and an application in the 
lives of others. 

The Church as a whole, the assembly of the faithful founded 
by the Apostles, shows forth anew in its contrast with the world 
the truth of Our Lord’s same prophecy. The lamenting of the 
Church and the rejoicing of the world have been heard in every 
age of Christian history. St. Stephen stoned by clamoring mobs 
at Jerusalem, St. Paul and his associates beset by hostile crowds in 
every place, those early Christians in conflict with tyrannical 
emperors all exemplify the same facts—a sorrow which is really an 
abiding joy, and a hostile world rejoicing in its false and temporary 
triumphs. 

Nor are such conflicts confined to the early years of the Church. 
They have occurred in the Middle Ages, when infidel Turks invaded 
Christian Europe. They occur in our own time, for in Russia, in 
China, in Mexico, we see the missionary efforts of years destroyed 
in the triumphant progress of the Church’s enemies. Yet, nothing 
takes from the Church as a whole, nor from each loyal Christian, 
the joy of faith in our Divine Master who, though crucified, did 
rise again. 


FULFILLMENT IN THE FAITHFUL 


By a more remote comparison something similar may be traced 
in God’s dealings with each chosen soul. Of God’s elect we read 
in the prophecy of Zachary that He will “refine them as silver is 
refined,” and “will try them as gold is tried” (Zach., xiii. 9). In 
the Proverbs also we read: “Whom the Lord loveth, he chastiseth” 
(Prov., iii. 12). The lives of notable Saints, such as St. Francis 
of Assisi or St. Teresa, show the truth of this in its fullest degree, 
but each of us in the small sphere of our own spiritual life can 
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verify it by our personal experience. How often, for instance, are 
we obliged by conscience to stand aloof from something in which 
the world finds pleasure, and, while looking inwardly upon the image 
of Christ crucified, to say in the face of a deriding audience or 
companion: “No, I cannot! I will not!” Or again, how many 
Catholic youths at the outset of their career are forced by conscience 
to turn away from offers of friendship and easy roads to prosperity 
and wealth, because such offers involve attachment to some associa- 
tion not approved by the Church! In such ways individually as 
Catholics do we lament while the world rejoices, but in that very 
lament and in the sacrifice it entails we find a joy surpassing all 
things temporal. Thus does God detach our affections more and 
more from this world. Thus does He teach us to eliminate self and 
to direct all aspirations to Him alone. 


THE SIMILE IN VERSE 21 


The simile which Our Lord employs describes most aptly all the 
truths here elaborated. As the woman in labor has sorrow, yet 
soon rejoices in the possession of her man-child, so the Apostles 
had sorrow in the darkness of their Master’s Crucifixion, but soon 
rejoiced in the glory of His Resurrection. That one solid fact 
of the Resurrection illuminated their lives both past and future. 
In the certainty of that one fact they found certainty and confidence 
for all His previous claims and assertions. His claims to Divinity, 
His promises that they should be the salt of the earth, His many 
well-remembered sayings, all derived fresh efficacy from that one 
fact, and gave fresh impulse to the newly-stirring spirit within the 
Apostles. How trifling, how unworthy of their nobler selves, must 
have seemed those doubts, those quarrellings, those rivalries, which 
had figured so ingloriously in the years passed under instruction 
with Him! How small, how well worth while, the sufferings they 
had sustained for Him! How willingly in the future would they 
endure greater toils and sufferings! What conquests, with His 
sustaining help, would they not seek to make for Him by their 
Apostolate! In like manner Our Lord’s simile aptly describes what 
we have said above of the Church in general. The Church, in spite 
of her many toils and afflictions, rejoices unceasingly in the produc- 
tion of her glorious children. By their death to this world they 
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are born to her, and become to her a sure pledge of her final 
destiny, the glorified and eternal Kingdom of Heaven. 

In this role of the Church as the Mother of the elect we are 
reminded of the mother of the Machabees who could rejoice in 
saying to her son: “Receive death, that in that mercy I may 
receive thee again with thy brethren.” We recall too the mother 
of the youngest of the forty martyrs of Sebaste, who courageously 
cast her dying son into the wagon of corpses, so that, united with 
them in death and glory, he might be her first-fruits in Heaven, and 
might show forth her contempt of earthly things and her ardent 
desire of eternal life. 

Finally, we may apply the same simile to ourselves, and endeavor, 
by God’s grace, so to order our lives that our secure knowledge 
of Christ’s death and resurrection may be the mainspring of all our 
conduct, that we may count as nothing the labor and toil through 
which we may attain to eternal happiness. 

Thus may the words of St. Peter be suited to us: “Dearly beloved, 
think not strange the burning heat which is totry you... . If you 
partake of the suffering of Christ, rejoice, so that when His glory 
shall be revealed you may also be glad with exceeding joy” (1 Peter, 
iv. I2). 





Book Reviews 


A MONUMENTAL WORK ON RELIGIOUS DOCTRINE* 


The monumental work of Dr. Cooper is at last complete. At inter- 
vals of two years over the past six years the successive volumes of 
his “Religion Outlines for Colleges” have appeared. The work which 
they represent has been the pet project and the special task of Doctor 
Cooper over the past score of years. The course was first given in 
1909, and has been evolved and perfected over the succeeding two 
decades. The present volume, Course III, is the last to appear, 
perhaps delayed by the difficulty of determining its exact content. It 
may be used in the freshman, sophomore or junior year, but should 
not be delayed until the senior year. Treating of the source of Christian 
life, Christ the Founder of the Church, it may follow or precede the 
two volumes that treat respectively of the ideal of Catholic life and 
its motives and means. But Course IV, dealing with the practical 
study of life problems, belongs properly in the senior year. 

The content of the present volume and of its predecessors is to some 
extent determined, particularly in the field of apologetics, by the needs 
and interest of the student. The average student is much more inter- 
ested in such a subject as the temporal power of the Pope than in the 
evidences for the Petrine claims. But interest is not the sole criterion. 
Dr. Cooper has attempted to follow the lines of a practical compromise ; 
while striving to give the educated Catholic layman some grasp of the 
rational grounds of faith, to perfect him in a knowledge of at least 
the sources of apologetics, he has never lost sight of the underlying 
idea of the present four years’ Course in religion: that Catholicism is 
first and foremost a life to be lived. The present Course deals with the 
life problems peculiar to the Catholic—problems of action, of attitude, 
and of thought—but deals with these problems as related to the Church 
(in her functions, her structure and organization, and her relation to 
society) and to Christ, the Founder of the Church. Major emphasis 
is placed upon the practical problems of action and attitude, only 
minor emphasis upon problems of thought. 

Course IV, published in 1928, treated also of life problems, especially 
those having to do with character-building, marriage, life-work, busi- 
ness and professional ethics, civic responsibilities, and leisure-time 
activities. Course I, published in 1924, dealt with the Catholic moral 
ideal. Course II, which followed in 1926, treated of dogma, prayer 
and the Sacraments—the motives and the means of Catholic life. Ina 
revision of Course II the author will include a short treatment of the 
rational grounds for belief in the existence of God and in the immor- 


*Religion Outlines for Colleges—Course -—" By Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 
(The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C.). 
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tality of the soul—omitted from the present Course III because of 
the growing bulk of the book. He has sought to avoid in his “Outlines” 
the cold rigidity of the textbook. Frequently he has given only sug- 
gestions of subjects for study with short, outline treatment of salient 
points. He thus avoids the cut-and-dried religion course, affords lee- 
way for digressions and varying emphases as suggested by circum- 
stances, and eliminates cramming, quizzing and memorizing. 

The “Outlines” are intended for the college student, but there is no 
reason why the junior or senior high school student cannot use the 
“Outlines” to advantage. His religious mentality is equal to the task. 
The educated Catholic layman and the priest will find in the “Outlines” 
a refreshing résumé of the teachings of the Church. The References 
for Reading, given at the end of each chapter throughout the work and 
summarized in the bibliography at the end of each volume, make up 
a Catholic library of inestimable value. The few hundred volumes 
that merit the single or double asterisk of special excellence should 
find a place in every Catholic college library. The bibliographies and 
the indices are necessarily given at the end of their respective volumes. 
It will add to the value of Dr. Cooper’s monumental work when in 
some future revision of Course IV these bibliographies and indices are 
combined. Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


A NEW WORK OF REFERENCE 


Signs are being multiplied of a greatly broadened interest in the 
history and teachings of the Catholic Church, and perhaps none of 
these signs is more gratifying than the appearance in recent years of 
many fine works of reference on Catholic topics. If, as would seem, 
the passion for polemical works has subsided and given way to a 
desire for works of a more informational character, definite progress 
towards Christian reunion has been made, for surely polemics promotes 
dissension rather than peace, and as such should be strictly barred from 
Catholic literature. 

Of all the great Catholic works of reference in English that have 
appeared in our days “The Catholic Encyclopedia” is, of course, facile 
princeps, and the recent announcement of the publishers that they 
have begun work on the preparation of a new edition is a matter 
for universal congratulation. About a year ago the same publishers 
issued a “Catholic Dictionary,” which in its way was as splendid as 
the larger work. Finally, the Macmillan Co. has just issued “The 
New Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary.’* 


*The Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary. General Editor, Donald Attwater. 
With the assistance of: Rev. J. P. Arendzen, D.D., Ph.D., M.A., Rec. 
Edwin N. Owen, D.C.L., Rev. Thomas E. Flynn, Ph.D., M.A., Father 
Cirillo Korolevskij, Dom Benedict Steuart, O.S.B., Rev. Don Thomas F. 
Croft-Fraser, Rev. H. E. G. Rope, M.A., Father A£lred Whitacre, O.P., S.T.L., 
Pres., the Catholic Action Society (The Macmillan Co., New York City). 
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The new work is more modest in scope than the other two works 
just mentioned. As the Preface states, it is issued “as a general 
work of reference to the signification of the words, names and phrases 
in common use in philosophy, dogmatic and moral theology, canon 
law, liturgy, institution and organization of the Catholic Church. Its 
definitions are drawn primarily from present-day belief, practice, 
teaching and opinion, and therefore history, exposition and apologetics 
are strictly secondary and subordinate. Biography has no place at 
all, except for a brief notice of each of the Saints in the General 
Calendar of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Within the limits thus clearly defined, the work is truly admirable. 
The definitions and articles are uniformly authoritative, terse and clear, 
while sufficiently full for the average inquirer. For a Catholic even a 
short dip into the work is an exhilarating experience. Although the infor- 
mation is necessarily disconnected (because of the necessity of adhering 
to alphabetical sequence), it would seem as if for that very reason 
the multifarious contacts of the Church are brought more vividly home 
to the reader. While perusing a single page, we are compelled to take 
dizzy leaps from century to century, from country to country, from 
theology to sacred art, from liturgics to popular customs, and every- 
where and in every age we find the same informing spirit of the 
Catholic Church. The apologetical value of such a glimpse into the 
Church’s activities and unbounded influence cannot be easily over- 
emphasized. From the pages of this work the Church stands out as the 
dominant influence in modern history. It is very doubtful if in any 
other work so much information has been assembled about the every- 
day life of the Church. 

The work can be recommended without reservation as a source of 
ready and reliable information on Catholic teaching, customs and 
thought. Brief as the articles usually are, nothing essential is omitted. 
In our necessarily summary examination of the work we noticed only 
one serious error. This occurs in the article on Jreland (The Church 
in), wherein it is stated that “the population of the country is 2,972,000, 
of which 92 per cent are Catholics.” As referring to the country, 
both these figures are entirely erroneous: they doubtless refer to the 
Irish Free State (excluding the so-called North of Ireland). 

THOMAS J. KENNEDY. 





